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This is but a Beginning; the next issue will be Better---IF--- 
you decide there is to be another issue! 


SHOUT IT WITH SUBSCRIPTIONS!! 























In This Issue 


This MAGAZINE is proof of the theory of the 
transmigration of the soul! Ain't that somethin’? 
Let's prove it! 

In June 1924—an even dozen years ago, the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau _ ini- 
tiated a propaganda bulletin called the BRIDGE. 
It told the story of the difficult credit union be- 
ginnings month by month and continued to 
come out with fair regularity until the enactment 
of the Federal Bill and the organization of Cuna 
brought the work of the Bureau to a logical 
conclusion. The BRIDGE—the ‘‘way to eco- 
nomic betterment’’—is here and now and forth- 
with born again! We are the soul of the old 
BRIDGE transmigrated! We are proud of the 
greater burdens we are to carry. We are giad of 
our ancestry. We look forward with the eager 
expectancy of youth to the greater service we 
shall render! 

IN THIS ISSUE we offer our boss man—an 
internationally known economist whose writings 
are eagerly sought by the most useful maga- 
zines—E DWARD A. FILENE. His offering is 
entitled “Of the People, By the People and For 
the People’. Then we have a swell article by 
BERT FOWLER entitled MORE JOBS TO DO; 
do you realize that Bert's writings on cooperation 
in the Forum are stirring up prodigious interest 
in the cooperative movement? Then CLAUDE 
ORCHARD contributes ‘‘Credit Unions by Uncle 
Sam" and tells us all about the Federal credit 
union development! THE STORY OF A 
BRIDGE is by the Editor who also contributes a 
poem—believe it or not! 


° 


Pictures? Slews of ‘em! 

Thanks—a million—to everyone who helped! 
Mr. Sexton, a swell make-up man—to Dot for 
her ‘‘Funnies” (which will be a regular feature) 
to Charley Cushing (the best picture taker in all 
Christendom!) for the bridge picture, to Kemhba 
for the loan of the United States map cut- 
and all—a million thanks to you! 


Drawings? Sure: 


to one 


And What of the Next Issue? 


Oh—bhoy—will there be a “next issue’’? 
That's what's bothering the editorial depart- 
ment, the circulation department and the ad- 
vertising department—all three of me!!! 
IT IS MY CHORE TO GET 10,000 PAID 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BY MARCH Ist if there 


is to be a second issue’ 


If we get 'em—we'll pack the next issue with 
so many good things that it'll make your mouth 
water! We'll make the BRIDGE better and 
better until it becomes a real magazine—the 
champion of the economic rights of average 
people. Further, WE INVITE YOUR COM- 
MENT AND WE WANT YOUR SUGGES- 
TIONS! WHAT DO YOU WANT IN THE 
BRIDGE? If this issue is done badly—tell us 
frankly. If you like it—don't forget how it bucks a 
feller up, after he has worked his head off for some- 
one, to tell him the result.is good!! So- 
the curtain! <A little soft music, professor; I 
offer it with a prayer! 


up goes 





The New, the Bigger, the Better Bridge 








She ‘Plan of ‘Publication- 


Tue need of the hour—national and, international—is for planning! So let’s start wit! 
a plan! 

There is a demand for a publication for the cooperative credit movement in the United 
States. Shall it be a handbill—a house organ or a magazine? There are a million credit 
union members in the United States. We have outgrown the handbill stage surely! A ‘‘house 
organ”’ tells ‘about the house’; it concerns itself with family affairs. But a Magazine 
that’s something else again! What is a ‘‘magazine’’? My ponderous Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary informs me that ‘‘a magazine is a pamphlet published periodicalls 
containing miscellaneous papers, especially critical and descriptive articles, stories, poems, 
ete., designed for the entertainment of the general reader”. 

That’s us—believe it or not! {Evento the poems! 


We have an editorial policy—the advancement of the economic progress and peace and 
happiness of the great family of the human race from which family the credit unions are 
recruited. You will find in this initial issue ‘‘miscellaneous papers, especially critical and 
descriptive articles and a poem’. We shall even try for a short story. 
million average folks and therefore are geared to entertain the general reader! We declare 
Will 


We strive to reach a 


ourselves to bea magazine! There is only one part of the definition which worries me. 
we appear “‘periodically”? That depends on just one feller who spells his name YOU 
To get out a BRIDGE like this costs $2500. We are issuing 25,000 copies, a gift from the 
Credit Union National Association to everyone who gets a copy. As regards future issues 
BRIDGE must carry its own load! It will cost more to 
produce than the total of subscriptions; therefore it must attract advertising. Until 
we get adequate subscriptions advertising will not be attainable in sufficient totals to help 
much. We shall have no overhead until we can afford it. This issue was prepared by the 
Managing Director of the National Association and the office work done by the office 
staff. For now there is no extra overhead 
plenty of hard overtime work’ 


-we have no subsidy; the 


just a lot of burning the midnight oil and 


or the husbands as the 


eventually! 


We in the credit unions are a million. With the wives and kids 
case may be) three million! Will 50,000 subseribe? Yes Immediately—no! 
Are there 10,000 who will subseribe now? We shall not star? publiea- 
tion until March, as we need February for preparation. If we do not get 10,000 subscribers 
by March (or enough to warrant starting) we shall return the subscriptions received with 
our warmest thanks and postpone publication indefinitely. 


You answer that one. 


We have plenty of advice relative to advertising but there is one and only one way to 
get it—and that is by a proved subscription list. We also shall be limited in our advertis- 
ing; (a) the BRIDGE will not accept advertisements of products, the use of which would 
harm our people; (b) we shall try not to publish untrue advertising. Most advertising is 
decent and fair and true and can be honestly accepted. If we ever get out of the Red Sea 
into the Black—whatever profits there are will go to the National Association and the 
State Leagues for their support in proportion to the subscriptions from each State. 


We started the credit union movement on faith! The credit unions in the Nationa! 
Association have taken it on faith! We started the Cuna Mutual Society on a song four 
months ago and it is operating successfully in over thirty states. We started the printing 
of credit union forms years ago by borrowing $4000. We had faith! We start the BRIDGE 
with nothing but a praver! No—we have something else. We have faith. We have ability 
to produce a BRIDGE worthy of you without paying for expensive talent. 

Further there are 1,000,000 credit union members—most of them beyond our reach as 
vet with 25,000 of them to whom these copies are being sent. Will 10,000 of these sub- 
seribe and make permanent publication possible? 


The BRIDGE is open once again! Do you choose to cross over? 


T H E 


BRiIODGE 








It is an old 


bridge, a strong 
bridge an hon- 
orable bridge 


which earried its 
burdens and 
once let 
them down! 
Over it passed 


never 





the long pro- 

cession of a great cause and it has brought 
that great cause and the erusaders who 
carry its banners to the promised land and 
to the great span of the new bridge leading 
now at last directly thither. 
fora minute inthe journey to tell its story. 
This bridge was built in June 1924. The 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
had been three vears 


So we pause 


operating about 
vhen the necessity for a publication be- 
eaine too pressing to be longer denied, 
We selected a happy name for it the 
BRIDGE the way of eeonomie oppor- 
the people 
proud to necept for the Na- 
\ssociation the rich gift of this 


tunity for the great mass of 


itie] We are 


ood Tae, 

We reproduce on another page the first 
page of the original four-sheet of which we 
vere so proud and it is interesting to note 
ome of the news items which were con- 
tained im it. Mississippi and New Jersey 
had just enacted eredit union laws. In 
Tennessee and Kentucky the first credit 
inions had been organized. There was a 
‘artoon in it that famous old cartoon by 
Macauley, the original of which now hangs 
t the national office--one of the real heir- 
ooms of the eredit union movement. 

Listen to this from the first editorial! 
‘The paramount function of any de- 
mocracy is to equalize the opportunity of 
those people who constitute it. . Jif 
credit unions when logically developed on 
the broadest scale educate great numbers 
of our people in the management and 


control of Prharies if thev result in a better 


‘ 


itizenship if thes serve as a. great 
\mereanization process the eredit union 

tem will prove to be a bridge over 
vhich, as a people, we mav travel to a 


more perfect, a sound and a permanent 


Brave words and we didn't 


lream then that by 


tit moeracy.’ 
1935 there would be a 

llion eredit union members! 

The BripGre had an interesting career! 

Sometimes we were able to get it out 
monthly, Sometimes lack of Money and 
particularly lack of time made that im- 
possible and —just when everyone had 
viven up hope—out it would pop! It made 
friends. It served a great purpose. 


, 


~~ 
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She Story 


OF A BRIDGE 


. . . and the procession of Crusaders who 
carried the Banners of a great cause... 


For the fun of it 


tS Various Issues, 


let's scurry through 
limited necessarily to 
just a few high lights. Take, for example, 
the first birthday issue (June 1925). We 
dolled that one all up! Ray Stannard 
Baker, philosopher and writer of friendly 
hooks, told in it of his conviction that 
“the wider and sounder the growth of this 
movement, the better for the country.” 
W.O. Saunders, then of Collier's, paid usa 
neat tribute of confidence. 

In our tirst anniversary number, we note 
that seven campaigns for credit union 
legislation had been suecessfully com- 
pleted in that first BripGe vear and that 
even then there “credit unions 
operating in twenty states.”” We note in 
it with pride that the first six months of 
the postal credit union program have pro- 
duced 26 postal credit unions with total 
loans to date of $286,000 and, note this 
comment: “It may be a bit whimsical but 
on the above basis were two-thirds of the 
postal employees of the United States in 
eredit unions, with individual 
holdings of the present membership there 
would already be a stock subscription of 
approximately twelve million dollars.” 
Whimsical? Not so you would notice it. 
They now have already more than that. 
And in this issue we started talking about 
the National Association! 

Let's hurry for the stern editor of the 
new Bripce has traffie signs up which 
forbid loitering. Charles Phelps Cushing 
during the War an officer in the Marines 
and first editor in France of the “Stars 
and Stripes”) contributed to our next 
issue as did O. H. Blackman, also at the 
time of the Collier's staff who has, through 
the vears, helped us so much with spiritual 
inspiration and practieal guidanee. Michi- 
gan came in in that issue and. in August, 
we record the triumphant entry of Illinois 
made possible by the inspired direction of 
the campaign by Willard King and the 
cooperation of John Walker of the State 
Federation of Labor, John M. Glenn of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, and 
Hlinois—the 23rd State! 
That rated a celebration! 


were 


average 


several others, 


HE October issue hails the first Illinois 

credit union at the Belden Manufaetur- 
ing Company which L organized amidst 
such a roar of machinery that, when I got 
through, | couldn't speak above a whisper. 
There is also recorded in that issue the 
credit union at the A. J. Nystrom Com- 
pany of Chicago which produced a Na- 
tional Director and one of the greatest of 
our. state Holmes. The 
second anniversary number June 1935 also 
records the first credit union on the Rock 
Island. I have reason to remember that 


lenders, Pres 


one. I had almost pestered the Super- 
Personnel to the point’ of ex- 
haustion when we agreed on a test. He 
said it wouldn't work on a railroad and I 
said it would. We agreed to try it out on 
the 47th Street Shops. “‘Why” he said, 
“T know personally every man at that 
shop and you don’t know any of them; 
vou haven't got a chance!” He was wrong 
for just this once for they organized. “We 
are coming to learn by working together” 
states the editorial in that issue “that 
man, by working intelligently with his 
brother, may make the far objectives.” 


Visor of 


Ek HAD a jolly Christmas issue that 

vear and I note in it a picture of 
A. S. Goss of Washington who finally got 
a credit union law in that State, became 
eventually Land Bank Commissioner and 
was most influential in the matter of 
getting the Federal credit union law 
enacted. The March issue had a picture 
of a young feller named Doig—a little 
picture of a big feller—and told how “‘if 
we had about twenty Tom Doigs there 
would be no limit to the credit union 
development.’ Right now that goes 
double. 

May heralded the Missouri credit 
union law with deserved credit to the 
Central Verein. The third anniversary 
issue (June 1927) was the ‘* Dixie Special,”’ 
profusely illustrated with pictures of 
southern leaders. 

The editorial in this issue, however, had 
one swell line: ““A frank consciousness of 
weakness, if combined with certain other 
qualities, may lead eventually to a measure 
of strength.’ Incidentally at Raiffeisen 
House we are going to make many mis- 
takes, being very human. We shall try 
however not to make the same mistake 
over again too many times! Garfield 
Seibert, now a National Director from 
Kentucky, first appeared in this issue. 
The July issue was full of new Missouri 
credit unions. It contained also a reprint 
of a fine credit union editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post and in the No- 
vember, 1927 issue, we have Judge Wolfe 
of Salt Lake City, also destined subse- 
quently to become a National Director 
from Utah. 

Early in January (1928), we initiated 
‘Expansion Month’ (to make good on some 
of our prophecies) and by the time it 
ended (three months later) it is recorded 
in the fourth anniversary issue) that we 
had 270 new credit unions in 24 states, not 
so badly for the day and hour! We noted 
editorially at about that time: “Having 
in mind that the credit union movement in 
the United States will soon be in the hands 
of the credit union people ... we find 
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in the good men who made Expansion 
Month a demonstration of their capacity to 
carry on, much cause for gratification.” 
In the process of making laws and making 
credit unions we were making men! 

In November, 1928, the Founders’ Club 
began to be important and we had a swell 
and scrumptious issue that vear devoted 
to eredit union experiences abroad. We 
started then to build a new bridge—which 
would unite the old credit union movement 
in Europe with our 
program in America, 

T about that time, distracted by the 
details of an ever increasing job and 
without even with 
everyone working over-time, something had 
togoand the BRIDGE began to come out 
every other month. 


cooperative credit 


adequate personne! 


We were building it 
nights and distributing it occasionally but 
the June-July 1929 anniversary issue was 
packed with news (including a picture of 
C. T. Bergeron, then emerging as Texas 
leader) and the editorial “We 
have been busier than the proverbial one- 


notes: 








armed paper hanger with the hives. Since 
January Ist eight new and adequate credit 
union laws have been enacted, perfecting 
the long imperfect laws in Utah, Texas and 
Oregon and bringing into the fold the new 
states—Montana, Arizona, Kansas, Mary- 
land and Florida.’” At that time we were 
also (the next step forward) “experiment- 
ing with state leagues.’’ We chase through 
a Christmas issue which we thought pretty 
fine and the sixth anniversary issue fea- 
tures new state leagues in Illinois, Indiana, 
Misssouri, Minnesota and Iowa with pie- 
tures of a lot of fine looking league oflicers 
in the Christmas additional 
leagues by then including North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia and Alabama with a 
picture of Clyde Parker of Alabama and 
another of Tom 


issue, the 


rural credit 
In the February, 
Claude 
destined to head up the Federal 
Credit Union Section) and we gallop along, 
through many a 


Visiting a 
union at Alma, Georgia. 
1931 issue is a fine 
Orchard 


picture of 


varied accomplishment, 
to the seventh anniversary number. 
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IN, MASSACHUSETTS June, 1924 





TO COOPERATIVE BANKING | 


The Postman Organizes Credit 


POSTAL EMPLOYES TAKE NEW JERSEY CREDIT UNION LAW ENACTED 
SENATOR PIERSON'S BILL PASSES 














» employ f 
leston office Prof. W. H. Mills 
y on ¢ on the broadesf 











If credit unions, when logically developed 


e, educate great numbers 















Unions BOTH HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURE 
I , J ' 1994 hes end “ae 
Ist—The I Post Office I ANNOUNCEMENT! i926.—Senator A 
I ( Ur t t r ee ve . P . 
° ; M The Bridg Je I 
Other will : tot Ho I ‘ 
of cool at people 94 ses r ni gned t 
e United States warrs ‘ Bassi, 
from New Hampshir = re ges A ~ 
ippi in the south and s vet This bill — , 
go now credit union laws. It ir Fess tb a 
the mission of recount |, 8 ona a ey ; 
- Eas Pg Por: as organized a r 
arther credit uni t develops mploy P Wor ae 
Why the name e Bridge”? Alphonse | Pump and Machinery Corpora 
Desjardins, great iple of Raiffeisen and | tion at Harrison, New Jer 
South Bend. Indiana, May 20th.| Pioneer in the development of cooperative J What to all inte and 
The charter board, sitting at banking in North America, said in his book is a credit union. The plan of 





Indianay has granted the ay Success for the young democracies of this term a wa d sed by 

plication of the emf nf tl continent depends upon the prosperity and seOTEE Haines Esq, ana si, 

South Bend Post Of for a worth of life to the millions of workingmen for the Company, wh e office 

redit ur 1 charter, the first to who compose them.” The paramount function a in Ne wark , The cred 

be issued to postal employes in of any democracy is to equalize the opportun gre w wd large thet it was ho 

a Stat Ernest D. Sch 1 ity of those people who constitute it The that some law should ene 

has th atter in chare credit union is in very facta bridge; it may bringing it under the s ipervisi n 
be the bridge over which the tenant farmer J of the State Department of Bank 
travels the wide gap that separates him from ing, and Mr. Haines went to work 

Charleston South Carolina ownership of the soil; it may be the way that to draft such a law About two 

May Sth Postmaster fk H opens the great land of Opportunity to the years ago the Credit Union Na 

Jennings has completed the or va sorker who finds his savings the “open tional Extension Bureau hav neg 

ganizati he credit untor sesame” to broader possibilities far himself several inquiries from the State 

among t of the Char and his family took the matter up with variou 


citizens of New Jersey, having 
con siderable correspondence 











House Bill No. 45 Introduced tai 














New Orleans, Louisiana, June 1. |} jable in 
A bill to ithorize th organiza- | Louisiana ane 
tion of credit unions in the state of | &¢ nerally endo 


e bill has been quite encourage 
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! i ’ with Senator Arthur N. Pierson 
red the first credit union in “ Breen pconoied ané snot - 
South Carolina among his pupils of our people in the management and contre (Continued on page 4) 
, t , i Mr. J . of money; if they result in a better citizen 
t ( ege, a t Jen 
- = hip; if they serve as a great practical Ameri Mr. Lotterhos Addresses the 
ning canization process—the credit union system Senate in behalf of the 
will prove to be a bridge—over which, as a Mississippi Credit Union Bil! 
Provider R le Island, May peop! we may travel to a more perfect, a 
15tt Mr. Louis Brehm, Assist-} sound and a permanent democracy ke ttteeina . 
> > i 
. a - r — . Ca P. 1 for a name for t? Jackson, Mi sipp!. t paper 
- red r why rt I ha ust come to r desk For 
Off at he orga ‘ : I the first ti n 
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if ve t x le . e 4 
tr x art re R : 3 
in R i { mt : t - 
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nehe Bldg tance of Sena s 
ng the effort in| orde at Fred Lott ! ‘ 
A full account of sistant Attorney Gene " 
i 1 be con thrift asure . 
e of “The |S k r ar Ze 
en a very ap a orizing t 
t in this subject in unions, the purpose of whi - 
thr mong wag rk 


he bill was pa 








HIS records another epochal triumph— 

the enactment of the Ohio credit union 
law, with Claude Clarke leading the at- 
tack on a white charger! There is a picture 
also of Governor Adams signing the Colo- 
rado credit union law and Earl Rentfro had 
in the meantime brought in 
and Harry Ingram (now National Diree- 
tor from that State) had organized the first 
eredit union. The August-September issue 
records mv first trip to Nova Seotia (where 
right now 1s in progress one of the 


Arkansas 


credit union manifestatior n the world 
and I find in the Christmas issue it] 
done up in green) an secount o 
lengthening chain of credit unions 


Armour and Company. In the Christmas 
editorial we vield again to our pet weak- 
ness and take another look in the ervstal 
ball! ‘Does it 


credit 


oceur to you 

unions during the next ten vear 

nationally extended, will do more for the 
rnitad 


wage workers, farmers, small busi- 


rank and file of the people of the 
States 
ness men, than will any other agency now 
operating anywhere!” 

We had a Spring issue in 1932 and, sub- 
sequently, in various eame the 
thrilling story of the battle of the credit 
unions against 


issues, 


depression probab j frié 


finest chapte r of credit union history fhe? 


to date! Those were critical times and we 
are but just emerging from them. We had 
to determine whether we had builded on 
sand or rock. We found out but I ean 
testify that they were not carefree days. 
The Spring issue celebrated our birth- 
day again and the following April 
came the story of Mr. Filene’s historical 
Visit to the central west. It was a tri- 
umphal tour 
the rank and file to the man who had made 
the credit 
States. 


1 on 
1YI9-— 


avery deserved tribute from 


union possible in the United 
From Indianapolis he went to 
Chicago and then on to Milwaukee and 
St. Paul; to Des Moines and to Omaha and 
then to Kansas City 
to Detroit. 


E showed Mr. Filene how we had 


i 


and to St. Lou sand 


invested his money and he found it 
good! Everywhere the credit union mem- 
bers turned out—literally by thousands 
to welcome their distinguished guest and 
to do him honor. 
Christmas issue again-—1933-—with 
Washington State at last coming in as No, 
36! Thank you, Mr. Goss! Oklahoma in 
as 37 with Earl Rentfro having a hand in 
it! The California Credit Union League 
organized! Then the Summer issue of 1934 
and the Federal Law. Here we are—at the 
end of the BRIDGE!! The long, long jour- 
ney is over. At last it is possible to organ- 
ize eredit unions anywhere the Stars and 
Stripes fly as the symbol of our America! 
The end of the BRIDGE and the end 
my story at the beginning of another 
BRIDGE! Over the old bridge has passe d 
steadily the rapidly expanding history of 
the credit union most 
active decade. It carried its load mag- 
niticently; never once did it let the eredit 
union movement down! Strong—sturdy— 
proud of the burdens it has carried; it 
stood through the formative vears and, as 
we reach the end of it—look 
There is the Promised Land! 


of 


movement of its 


yonder! 
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hee nm recelve d 


— MIAN Y inquiries have 
regarding the of 


nature 


the assistance 
field investigators of the Credit Union 


section are prepared to re nae r that it may 


be useful to briefly outline these services. 
During our 15 months experience 1n 
organizing and servicing Federal credit 


is, Various methods and plans have 
been tried, Many have been found effee- 
ive and have been continued, others which 
proved to be ineffective have been dropped. 

The procedure in organizing a Federal 
eredit union is particularly simple. This, in 
large measure, neecounts for the. short 
period of tint 


Otte ni 


re quired to obtain a charter. 
Yroup is if possession of their ap- 


proved charter and ready 


to begin opera- 
tions one week after the initial contact is 
made 

Realizing the importance of assisting 
rroups from the time the credit union plan 
is first presented through each following 
step until the group has had a few months 
eredit) union, 


simple and effective procedures have been 


experience In operating a 


cle veloped, \ll investigators are now pre- 
pared to render the following Services: 

1. An investigator will contact manage- 
ments of coneerns outhning eredit: union 


benetit to employee 


ana emplover. ar 


also talk to rural, business, and pro- 


rs 


fessional groups to advise them of credit 
unior possibilitte Investigators work 
closely with league ana chapters in this 
Important stage of organizing. Sometimes 
Oollicers of league and chapters are able 
to supply leads and arrange meetings in 
their local; 


The hut do not have sufficient 
* 


time to explain the credit union plan. With 


tl important preliminary work done 
lirst, the time of investigators may be used 
“ reater advantage, 


2. If the eredit union plan is favorably 


these initial meetings, 


ecelved at Investi- 


rators then explain the plan to emplovee 


Troups, { sualls these vroups consist of a 


ross section of the emplovees, \fter the 
vestigator has told the storys and has 
answered Questions, the vyroups next de- 
(le whether thes wish to have il eredit 
or If they do, the investigators help 


UNIONS B 


UNCLE SAM 


SERVICES RENDERED BY FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION INVESTIGATORS 


by C. R. ORCHARD, Director Credit Union Section 


them complete the organization papers to 
apply for either a Federal or a state charter. 

3. About a week after this second visit, 
the investigators make a third eall. At 
this time, the groups have received their 
approved charters and their initial book- 
keeping supplies. The purpose of this call 
is to help the groups elect their directors 
and committeemen and to suggest a few 
of the important credit union 
for these directors and committeemen to 
follow. Quite often these meetings are 
well attended by many persons of the 
groups and usually the subseribers to the 
charter throw open the voting to all those 
present at the meetings. In this way, 
directors and committeemen are more 
representative of the groups as all persons 
are eligible for office. After members to 
the board of directors, credit committee, 
and supervisory committee are elected, 
the investigators then help the directors 
elect officers from their number and assist 
the board to decide upon their first polieies 
such as determining the rate of interest to 
be charged, the maximum loan, the dates 
of payments on shares and loans ete. 
When these points have been covered, the 
investigators then help the treasurers 
open the books and instruct them on some 
of the procedures. Usually the credit 
committee and = supervisory committee 
also receive suggestions as to their duties. 
This meeting ¢an be completed in an hour 
or an hour and a quarter. 


practices 


1. About sixty days after the organiza- 
tion meetings, the investigators call again 
to render whatever assistance the newly 
formed eredit unions may need, 

Supplementing the services provided by 
the field investigators, all Federal credit 
unions additional ‘prompt and 
sympathetic service directly from Wash- 
ington. A 
warded 
well as other literature. 
Union Section has been 


recelve 


bookkeeping primer is for- 
with each approved charter, as 
After the Credit 
notified of the 
election of directors and committeemen, 
each Federal credit union treasurer is sent 
a complete accounting manual of the cor- 
rect proceedure to follow. Each day the 
Credit Union Section answers many letters 
advising Federal credit unions on various 
problems particularly concerning account- 
Ing procedures. Whenever hecessary, in- 
instructed to call upon 
officers to help them solve their problems. 
The Section issues educational material 
notably a monthly bulletin, COOPERA- 
TIVE SAVING, describing various credit 


Vestivators are 





union services. A copy of this bulletin is 
sent to each Federal credit union to circu- 
late among the members of the managing 
staff. 

Although the activities of the Credit 
Union Section may be further improved, 
they have thus far proved effective. On 
the other hand, they are constantly being 
modified to meet changing conditions. 
And these changing conditions are brought 
about as the activities of leagues and 
chapters increase. The section is extremely 
careful not to duplicate but to supplement 
the services of leagues and chapters. 


Who is the Credit Union Section? 


HE Federal Credit Union Act became 

effective June 26, 1934. The Credit 
Union Section of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration was at once set up to ad- 
minister the law. 

On October 1, 1934, the first Federal 
credit union was chartered and is now 
serving the municipal employees of Tex- 
arkana, Texas. It was named Morris 
Sheppard Texarkana Federal Credit Union 
in honor of Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas who was the sponsor of the Federal 
Credit Union Act. Since this date the 
organization of Federal credit unions has 
gradually increased, December 1935, 
produced an even hundred, 

In May 1935,a civil service examination 
was held for the position of Assistant 


Field Investigator of the Credit Union 
Section. A large ma- 

mn jority of the 800 per- 

er sons who took this ex- 

| amination had had ex- 

ae) perience as officers or 
organizers of credit 

4 unions. The remainder 


had had experience as 
officers or organizers of 
other types of cooper- 
atives. As a result of 
the examination, a reg- 
ister has been set up 
in each Federal Land 
Bank District from 
which the field force is 
being chosen. It was 
avery great privilege 
to meet all candidates 
at the head of these 
various lists. They are 
a fine group, earnest, 
well informed, and full 
of the missionary zeal 
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which is so necessary to the proper organ- 
ization of a credit union. 

Selections have been made in all dis- 
tricts save one and the Credit Union Sec- 
tion now has 19 representatives in the 
field. It is prepared to give competent 
service to groups who desire information 
about credit unions and to be really help- 
ful to Federal credit unions, both during 
their organization and also during their 
early months. 

We are especially anxious to cooperate 
with all individuals, every credit union, 
every chapter, league, or other organiza- 
tion interested in the setting up or the 
proper functioning of credit unions under 
State laws or Federal Act. 

We must all recognize that in many 
states we now have a choice between two 
laws. State laws vary considerably. The 
administration of these laws differs even 
more. Every credit union believer (and 
this certainly includes every member of 
the Credit Union Section) should urge that 
new groups incorporate under the law 
which offers promise of giving them the 
best service. The question of the cost of 
organization and of supervision should 
be considered. The character of the super- 
vision supplied should also be studied. 

The required forms for the organization 
of a Federal credit union are not compli- 
eated. The bookkeeping system and the 
approved forms are simple and _ inex- 
pensive. 

We are prepared to give immediate 
attention to applications. If they are in 
proper form with a field of membership 
which indicates a real common bond of 
association or occupation, and if they are 
not covering a field already occupied by a 
State or Federal credit union, we are try- 
ing to mail back the approved charters 
within 48 hours of their receipt. 

By December 31, 1935: 


943 charter applications had been re- 
ceived by the Credit Union Section. 

5 of these did not comply with the 
law and were refused. 

32 were in process of approval. 

906 charters had been granted. 

The Credit Union Section will have no 
field offices. Supervision and _ corres- 
pondence will be handled from the Wash- 
ington office and field representatives will 
be relieved of all possible detail work. 

We believe that readers of the Bridge 
will be interested in our names and loca- 
tion. The headquarters of the Credit 
Union Section is at the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington, D. C. 
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C. R. Orcuarp, Director 
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re wing Accountant 
Ripp.te, Editorial Assistant 
States Serve 1 
‘Maine 
) New Hampshire 
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| Northern New York 


Field Staff 
Epwarp J. Hickey ..... 
63 Bradbury Avenue 
Medford, Massachusetts 


HERBERT EF. INGALLS 
188 Aspen Road 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Pai ‘Massachusetts 
4 Rhode Island 
\« Yonnecticut 


Howarp E. STaAMM ..... ‘New Jersey 
Box 701 |\Lower New York 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


Miss Jutta D. Connor... f Delaware 
Pennsylvania Hotel Eastern Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘West Virginia 
Western Pa. 


James A. DACUSB.......+. 
Hotel Webster Hall 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mars. Louise Fox....... , 
Credit Union Section 

Farm Credit Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


District of Columbia 





Virginia 
Maryland 


Harry W. CuLBRETH.. 
Dilwyn, Virginia 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Creorgia 
Florida 


Davip A. Ramspo...... 
518 Lakeview Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


Lower Michigan 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


C. Bi. OLDMAN... 2... , 
Route No. 2, Box 572 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CLauDE V. Luct Ohio 

Route No. 4 Indiana 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Josery E. BLOMGREN Upper Michigar 


333 Lincoln Avenue 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


} Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 


GeEeorGE W. Boyp.... 
3502 Harrison Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Iowa 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 


[llinois 
« Missouri 
| Arkansas 


OppiE I. KIna...... 
3414 St. Joseph Avenue 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Henry L. Pererson Kansas 
North Star Route Colorado 
Dodge City, Kansas New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


PAUL DEMAB. oc6ccccews Texas 
1037 Sth Street 

Port Arthur, Texas 

C. T. BERGERON Texas 


806 Martinique Street Oklahoma 


Dallas, Texas Louisiana 
Mississippi 


\rkansas 


(Southern California 
Arizona 


L. LOWELL JOHNSON 
2209 Crenshaw 
Los Angeles, California 


LANCE S. BARDEN ...... Northern Califo ‘ 
2709 Ivy Drive + Nevada 
Oakland, California Utah 


Washington 
Oregon 
Montana 
(Idaho 


Eart L. POWELL..... 
1715 Stewart Avenue 
Puyallup, Washington 





THE STATE AN 


HE question is asked oecasionally— 
why the Federal credit union laws and 
the State laws—what need of both? 

As author of the Federal law and of over 
thirty of the State laws possibly I am in the 
best position to answer that one. The 
various state laws are as uniform as pos- 
sible, considering the number of state 
legislatures which enacted them and what 
happens to any bill in process of enact- 
ment. The Federal law is practically the 
same as the average state law. A credit 
union organized under an average state 
law will perform exactly the same service 
as a credit union organized under the 
Federal law and the objectives of all of 
the credit union laws is exactly the same 
objective—namely, the elimination of high 
rate money lending in the United States. 
Whether organized under state or federal 
laws credit unions have the same problems, 
operate the same, belong to the same 
chapters, the same state leagues, the same 
National Association, with the same 
authority and the same obligations. There 
is not one single point of competitive con- 
tact between the two and a Federal investi- 





D THE FEDERAL 


gator had as soon assist a group to organize 
under the State law as he would to advise 
them how to use the Fede ral la C. The 
justification of all credit union organiza- 
tion work is to be found in the undis- 
puted fact that usurious money lending is 
a national curse, as great Uf not greater 
than any of the other economic problems 
now subject to state and Federal enact- 
ment. It is a nationwide economic curse 
and its elimination will make for the 
happiness of all the people, wherever they 
live and whatever they do—farm people, 
city people, white people, black people, 
whatever their creeds, their political party. 
The credit union is a great crusade of all 
the people against usury, too long toler- 
ated and to be effectually abolished 
through credit union operation. The 
Federal law has particular significance in 
a) the seven states which have no state 
credit union laws: (b) in several states 
where the administration of the state law 
has been so hostile as to prevent normal 
credit union development: (¢) in states 
where the fees for organization are so 
high that the average group of workers 


CREDIT UNION 


desiring to organize a credit union cannot 
afford so to do. 

There was nothing mysterious about the 
enactment of the Federal law: it originated 
within the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau as did all the State laws and 
the pur pose of all the laws the same pur- 


pose —lo promote thrift among the masse 


; 


lo eliminate Ish Ou MONEY 


of the people, 


} } ? 
lend ng and to promote national prosperit 


/ 


hy impro ng mass buy nq power, It 1s 


/ 


interesting to note that the Federal law 
for the District of Columbia was initiated 
by a Republican Senator and first passed a 
Republican Senate and that the other 
Federal bill was initiated by a Democratic 
Senator and 
opinion bh / members of any polit eal partie ) 
by a practically unanimous vote. The 
Federal bill has already justified itself by 
bringing credit union service to hundreds 
of thousands of citizens in every state in 
the Union who need it and it has thus sup- 
plemented a perfeetly normal development 
of similar proportions under state laws. 

The two are one in the solution of avery 
great national problem. 


without dissenting 


passed 
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i is interesting to wonder what would 
have happened had the credit union 
movement grown up under another name. 
If there had not been, for instance, another 
vroup already utilizing the name ‘‘coopera- 
tive banks” 
unions” 
bank’. 


what we now know as “‘credit 
might have been the *‘cooperative 
The name itself would have made 
more clear what everyone within the true 
ceooperative movement is beginning to 
understand, that cooperation Is a philos- 
ophy of democratic action, 

\ trip through the United States today 
vhere the growth and spread of the credit 
inion idea is no less spectacular than that 
of Consumer Cooperation, gives anyone 
much to think about. It is the coopera- 
ve idea that is growing, the understand- 
ng that the 


masses of the people ean 


andle their own affairs. 


The credit union move ment, based as it 


vas on rood democratic theory, came to 
\merica and flourished. It grew and ex- 
panded because the time was ripe for its 
rye ince It grew through the indus- 
et-up because the loan shark had 
ready driven too mat millions of the 
eoptle oO desperation b their exactions 
(‘re nior ew up in the eities to 
e ove the aetivitse of the loan sharks 

e busine of the high-cost tinanee houses 
do the work which the bankers were 


pprone! The Credit Umior 
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ANOTHER JOB TO DO 


by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


after town there appeared the pattern of 
The 


real cooperative town of the present 1s 


a coming cooperative community. 


the one with the consumer cooperative 
store, the cooperative filling station, the 
other cooperative allied activities. Now 
community must have a financial 
structure to hold together the commercial 
and industrial fabrie built by the people. 
This means a credit union where people 
pool their money and make these common 
funds available to those of their number 
in need of credit. 


every 


The Credit Union movement today faces 
its greatest service in the installment field. 
We already know that we can take over 
the business of the loan shark. The taking 
over of the installment done 
among credit union members should be 
just as logical and no more difficult. 

Yet I would like to ask each credit union 
leader in the country what he personally 
is doing about the installment business. 
I would like to ask some of the credit 
unions with a big surplus of funds just 
what percentage of their members still 
buy such commodities as electrical equip- 
ment, automobiles, small machinery, fur 
niture, radios, and all the hundreds of 
other articles of modern life on the install- 
ment plan. 


business 


I talked with the treasurer of one large 
credit union in the west. He confessed 
to a surplus of $100,000 in the bank, a 
surplus which at the time was not working. 
The man admitted that the eredit union 
had madeno move to take over the install- 
ment financing of its members’ purchases. 
It had stuck to its original job of supply- 
ing short eredit to its 
members. It had outgrown that field but 
had made no real move to go after further 
business and put its idle funds to work. 
Yet, if it had done this, the eredit union 
would have been more profitable to its 
members than it was. 


term emergency 


It would have been 
And the members them- 
selves would have been far better off in 
For everyone 
KNOWS that the charges collected by Sore 
not all of the install- 
ment tinance houses are almost 


l 


those charged by the small loan companies, 


just as sound. 
terms of purchasing power, 


but many of them 


as high as 


the fellows who have come in for so much 
publicity from the credit unions. 
Rieht here the cooperative nature of 


he credit union begins to appear. 


Because 


itis a movement by the people to cut down 


their overhead expenses, and by such 
means strengthen their purchasing power, 
t cannot limit its aetivities. Beat the 


oan shark and then move over into those 


commodity tields where the people fare 
being robbed 1) the high prices and ex- 


charges that go with installment 


It was because of this fact that I was 


nterested in seelng the number of eredit 


unions being formed within the consumer 
cooperative movement. 

I visited one county in Indiana where a 
eredit union has been set up to take care 
of the credit needs of the members of a 
cooperative society. The credit union had 
replaced the loan shark altogether. It 
had been in operation only a few years 
but already it had taken over most of 
the installment business of the members. 
Farmers got loans from the credit union 
when they wanted to buy their fertilizer 
in the spring; they borrowed when they 
wanted to buy farm machinery. It was 
predicted that within two years that credit 
union would be strong enough to take 
care of all the credit needs of the coopera- 
tors in that county. Here is a credit union 
which has grown rapidly. It has long 
since passed beyond the place where it is 
used merely for emergency loans. The 
field which it approaches is huge. Such a 
credit union will never be troubled with 
the problem of idle funds. 

Cooperation is a technique whereby the 
people can help themselves and at the 
same time change the economic order 
so that it functions for the people instead 
of profiting by the people. It looms on the 
national horizon today. The credit union 
has a very definite job to do. As it does 
this job its profits—the profits of the people 
will grow larger and more substantial. 

The move made by the Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale in the direction of 
credit union organization is most impor- 
tant. There are certain commodities and 
supplies which the bulk of the people have 
always purchased on the installment plan. 
It is hard to upset old habits. So hundreds 
of cooperators continue to buy a consid- 
erable amount of goods from dealers who 
are able to get purchases financed through 
regular channels. To tell the people the 
rates which the consumer pays for install- 
ment credit isn’t enough. It is necessary 
to go further and through credit union 
facilities provide the funds for financing 
purposes at a rate which will in itself be 
argument enough. 

Here is another job to do 


a field ripe 
for the credit union! 


And this applies to 
credit unions already in existence as well 
as in those communities where there is a 
need for the credit union as yet unsupplied. 
While the nation talks of rising costs of 
living, under-consumption and over-pro- 
duction, the credit union movement ean 
vive production a real boost by raising the 
purchasing power of its members. The ten 
dollars saved by cooperative financing of 
a washing machine, the fifty or more 
dollars saved off the new car purchased by 
eredit union financing ean, when multi- 
plied by the hundreds of thousands of 
such possible savings, buy a whole lot of 
the necessities of life and this new buying 


Continued on page 31, column 3 
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BY THE PEOPLE AND 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


N February 12th, ten thousand orators 

* oughout America will be intoning 

the immortal words: “‘that government of 

the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Unfortunately, this will not uniformly 
mean that even the orator himself has a 
clear understanding of why a government 
of the people should be by the people and 
for the people. 

All governments, of course, are govern- 
ments of the people. When governments 
are by the people, they are said to be 
democratic; but when democracy stops 
with government by the people, the people 
become enslaved quite as truly as if their 
government were autocratic. 

It is only when government is for the 
people—when the people rule in the in- 
terests of the whole people—that democ- 
racy becomes a world-redeeming force. 

No people can achieve true democracy, 
then, merely by seizing the reins of what 
they call their government. To achieve 
true democracy, there must first be a 
determination on the part of the people 
governed that the forees which control 
their lives shall be controlled, not in behalf 
of any special interest but for the common 
rood. 

Secondly, and no less important, there 
must be an understanding of what those 
forces are, how they act, how they can be 
brought under control, and also of what 
is really best for the common good. 

Democracy, then, is more than a crusade. 
It is a science. It not only requires eternal 
vigilance, but eternal fact-finding —a 
greater and ever greater understanding 
of the potentialities of human life. 

Of all the forces that have menaced 
democracy in America, the most obvious 
has been that which we have called the 
“Money Power’. But Americans as a 
rule have known very little about the 
Money Power. Even those who directed 
this power, often, have known very little 
about it. They have known that money 
was power, but they have not understood 
how money came to be so powerful—why, 
for instanee, rich men could not dominate 
the lives of poor men in the early days of 
\merican democracy, in the way in which 
they could and did exercise such domina- 
tion in modern industrial America. 

The poor in these modern times still 
had an overwhelming majority of the 
The poor could still elect their 
candidates to every office they wished. 
gut they voted, as a rule, as the rich 
wanted them to vote; and even when they 
did not do this, the rich found it very 
easy as a rule to dominate the course of 
those whom they did eleet. It was a com- 
mon conclusion that people had become 





votes, 


by EDWARD A. FILENE 


more venal. But that was not so. What 
had really happened was that money had 
become a power. 

Money is a medium of exchange. In 
the agrarian age, from which we began to 
emerge after the Civil War, the masses 
did not have to do much trading in order 
to get a living; and the bulk of the trading 
which they did have to do was with their 
own neighbors in their little local commu- 
nity, and required very little money. As 
the machine age advanced, however, 
people could live only as they participated 
in a vast and ever more complicated system 
of exchange of goods and services; and 
whoever controlled the medium by which 
this exchange was effected did control the 
lives of other human beings. 

In early America, an employer could 
discharge an employee for any or no rea- 
son; but that did not mean that he could 
exercise much power over that employee's 
life. By discharging him, he could not 
condemn him to starvation, or to years 
of unemployment and vain search for 
work. For there was plenty of land in 
early America; and people were always 
free to make a living in the agrarian way 
—directly from the soil. The “independ- 
ent farmer’, in those days, was no myth. 
He might be poor as Job’s turkey but he 
was his own boss. He did not have to 
cringe to money. 

With the growing realization that there 
was a Money Power in America, dominat- 
ing the lives of its supposedly free citizens, 
many crusades were started with the object 
of destroying it. Of course they came to 
nothing; for money 7s power in this ma- 
chine age. Even if the people, by some 
political upheaval, had seized the control 
of money, they could not have liberated 
themselves or achieved financial democ- 
racy. 

For money was a new power. How to 
use it for the common good was the prob- 
lem, and the people didn’t know. 

And then—but I cannot continue this 
story, and tell vou how it came out, for it 
hasn't come out vet. We know how the 
American Revolution, with its declaration 
that “Governments derive their just rights 
from the consent of the people governed”’, 
not only liberated the American colonies 
but brought a new light and a new hope 
to an oppressed world. We are acquainted, 
also, with that tragie second phase in the 
great epic of American democracy, which 
culminated in the triumph and the mar- 
tyrdom of Abraham Lincoln, who will 
ever live in the hearts of masses through- 





out the world as the symbol of the true 
greatness of the common man. 

But do the Credit Unionists of America 
recognize their own historic part in this 
never-ending movement 
mocracy? 


toward true de- 
Toward the liberation of hu- 
manity, and its rise to yet undreamed of 
heights, not by destroying great and useful 
powers which are used to oppress it, but 
by discovering how to use those powers 
for the common good. 

As we celebrate the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and of Lincoln, it is my hope that 
Credit Unionists at least will not be con- 
tent with the mere recital of victories won. 
These are the two greatest names in our 
National history; but they are great be- 
cause they dared to look forward, and it 
is dishonoring, not honoring such names, 
to celebrate their birthdays 
looking back. 

May each of us Credit Unionists re- 
member, then, that he is not merely one 
of a little local group, which has disecov- 
ered a convenient way of meeting certain 
little credit problems. We are enlisted 
units, rather, in a great and growing army 
of liberation, destined not to destroy the 
money power or even quarrel with it, but 
to discover how this power which neces- 
sarily controls the lives of people in this 
machine age may be used most effectively 
by the people for the people's interests. 

To discover that, it was necessary to 


merely by 


begin with the little local circle. Until 
we learned the first lessons, we could not 
go into the higher grades. But money is 
power only when it is used. To use it 


most effectively, we must use it constantly; 
and as our resources grow, we must leart 
how to employ them in ever greater and 
more comprehensive ways. 

No Credit Unionist needs to be reminded 
that a hundred individuals, 
vidually, possibly 
money power which 


acting indi- 
cannot renerate the 
might be at then 
disposal if they 
within a Credit Union. It should not be 
to remind any Credit Union, 
then, that a hundred Credit Unions, act- 


ing separately, cannot 


were to act collectivels 
necessary 


renerate 


possibly 
the money power which they could gen- 


Continued on page 27. 
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FIRST YEAR REMINISCENCE 


by LEWIS S. ARMENTO, Albany Employees Federal Credit Union 


l REMEMBER well the day when we 
listened to this eredit union idea; and 
lecided we'd take a flier in amateur bank- 


Well, we got 
We talked the credit union 


ng and watch for results. 
our charter 
ip, and before any of us knew it, we were 
talking all our friends deaf, dumb and 


ind. I believe, that many of them joined 


sell protection, They felt that, hy De- 
oming members, they would not be 
bothered ry\ us Al more: they Were 





yrony ere we started, applications for 
Ou! beyan to wamp us Here was the 
int test of our eredit inion. Should we 
cept all honest ippleations for loans 
nad tell thre ippl eants that they would 
ive to \ t ul tiie money hecame 
ttle Ol noua we Py numerous 
‘ tié ats ‘ nie \We felt it 
iit Vel bevinning that no one shoutid 
e ll vait more than two weeks for 
e mone , The probien vas how to do 
and Keep the rood vill of those who 
ul to walt longe 
We solved this by requiring, first: that 
applicant have i ful \ paid up share 
$5.00 before becoming eligible to bor- 
row econd that thre } id to be members 
His <> 
CREDIT =| 
UNION” =k et 
SAVINGS y 
| 
Worn 6-4-5 
t least a week before being eligible to 
) t ad. that the have eo-esigners for 
Onl rrespective of the amount n- 
‘) ' 
hie e requirements mace the funet or 
if the credit union orderly, but still the 
pplicant for loar outran the new sub- 
riptions for share Here, the direetor 
ilied on al their friends to Increase their 
Old! Suies ar met were developed 
ne ais) sad to Lite ale resistance 
I"} ne’ rot desperate “> We lust stopped 
ile talk il rere went around 
‘ friends for the subseription 
Wi tised $500.00 in one day, and we 
Oo! had our tirst thousand dollars. We 
ere now in the realm of Big Business! 
Our success in meeting our first demand 
nerely served tO advertise us as a lend- 
ny agency Demands for loans increased 
So we developed a technique for inter- 
ow wit! borrowel We were alwavs 


tful, but not always cheerful about the 
loan. Our 


mentior ed 


timediate prospects for a 


DubiicitV campaign hever once 


were a lending agency. 
what a wonderful 
eredit union pre- 


the fact that we 
We always showed 
thrift opportunity a 
sented: but lo and behold, one word 
seemed to stick—‘‘credit” of credit union. 
It seemed to be the only word they read. 
The only understood. Those 
who had interested in 


word they 
were not 
saving money in an organization that was 


money 


new and untried. Those who received rood 
salaries claimed that they could not save 
enough to make it worth their while. 

We. therefore, coneentrated on those in 
people 


the lower brackets, and like all poo 


they took the credit union or fa th. 

Thev felt that if the bosses permitted 
then there must be 
thing to it. They their humble 


Somehow or other, we began to 


us to function, some- 
saved 
earning 
feel a 


, ] ‘ 
lls solel on 


warmth for these people who took 
faith. We began to feel a deep 
sense of responsibility for the safety of 
We felt that not a 
penny of their money was to be imperilled. 

The officers of the eredit union 


‘ 


single 


heir savings. 
were 
now getting closer and closer to one 
another. We had a job on our hands. We 
were going to put the credit union across. 
We were 

that we could do a suecessful job. In the 


roing to show all the wise acres 
face of all this, our petty personal jeal- 
ousies evaporated, We started to work 
as a unit, no longer as vain individuals. 
I was president, and I decided I was going 
to earn sheer eapacity to 
Ramer, put 
us all to shame by his appetite for work. 


that title by 


produce. Our treasurer, Ed 


We had become credit union me n! 


The applications for loans Just kept 


right on outstripping the new subserip- 
tions. So we made applieation for a bank 
loan. We got it! We sure felt lke real 
bankers now. We used that as a good sales 


argument to sell more shares. 

Our Financial Statement started to show 
a profit (this after six months of opera- 
tions). We and distributed 
copies building. We 
announced that there was no mystery in 
invited 


published it, 


of ] all over the 


our operations, and Inspection. 
This created quite a bit of contidenece. 
Those who were prone to kid us, stopped. 
They began to take us seriously. We felt 
a deep sense of gratitude for Ed Ramer, 
our treasurer, and the eredit committee 
for the acumen they had shown. 

Our credit union was moving right along. 
| had rotten the old credit union fever by 
now, so I set out for new worlds to con- 
more members in our eredit union, 
fellow em- 
The Associa- 
service 


quer; 


and more eredit unions for 


plovees located elsewhere. 
State Civil 


tion of kmplovees 


looked with favor upon our work. and 


asked me to head a Credit Union Com- 


mittee, with the object of giving every 


state employee, no matter where located 
in the state, the benefits of credit union 
membership. So out went mimeographs 
announcing the credit union idea. | 
started to write articles for the official 


magazine, The State Emplovee. In- 





Turis is an account of what one New 
York credit union member did in a year 
of Lewis Armento’s growth in the credit 
union movement. We are proud to pub- 
lish it. It not only is good credit union 
practice which he discusses but there is 
also a challenge in it! The credit union 
movement is your movement just as it is 
his! It goes forward or back just as you 
give to it or fail to give to it. Read this 
article and then “‘Go, thou, and do like- 
wise!’ 











quiries began to pour in. The Credit 
Union National Association, and the 
Credit Union Section were impressed into 
service, and more state employee credit 
unions were formed. By this time, I was 
just itching to out and organize a few 
credit unions myself. Tom Doig happened 
to come to town on some business. So I 
just attached myself to Tom, and wouldn't 
let him escape until we had organized at 


least one credit union. He made a “cold 
canvass’ (approached a group totally 
ignorant of the credit union idea), and 


organized the group on the spot. This left 
me talking to myself. It got me real sore, 
so out I went the same week, and or- 
ganized a eredit union. I’ve got five to my 
personal eredit now, and twenty-five due 
to my State Emplovee campaign—and 
that’s only the beginning. 

The first success of the credit union gave 
us something to ponder about. Why all 
this demand for money? Was the eredit 
union merely going to stop at successfully 
supplying this demand? Was the eredit 
union just a cheaper lending agency? To 
most new credit union people this demand 
for money is definitely a revelation. It was 
to us. We were lending money to fellow 
employees who were in the hands of loan 
sharks. We were helping them to retrieve 
their incomes charges. 
We, as credit union officers must not be 
agents for ‘squeezing’ our fellow employ- 
ees, by keeping them in debt so that 
might get a luerative return on 
their investment. The use of credit no 


longer bears any social stigma, asa matter 


by lower credit 


others 


i ’ 


L- ~ ' 7 
fae) 2 ? Deposit 





of fact our industrial and domestic 
economy are based on it. We, therefore, 
feel that there is no limit to the size that any 
credit union can healthily grow to, if it ts 
to take care of every installment purchase, 
open charge account and other credit 
needs, We feel that a eredit union 
should help people to budget their ex- 
penditures so that there will be no eyeles 
of prosperity and poverty in their domes- 
tic economy. We feel that a credit union 
can actually save money for people, if it 
takes over every credit problem. If we 
attain to this, then our eredit union 
adventure is a success. 
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LOVES “DELIRIUM 


A Short, Short, Shirt Story--Complete on this page 


1 account for this brainstorm to our 
magazine" (see page 1) includes 
jig one up. Having in mind how 








more serious brethren as follows Phe detinitios 
within its scope This month 1 
popular in the nickel magazines are “short short) stories 


“stories wasnt able 








Ohoh! 


NCE upon a time there 
was a man 
Phillip. He was 
much in love with his wife 
They had not 


our hero 
named 


(;wendolin. 
married long 


when she had occasion to 


been ver} 
wash his red woolen ‘loose 
undergarment for the up- 
per part of the body” (Web- 


ster’s New International 
Dictionary—-meaning 
“shirt” She immersed it 


in boiling water, withdrew 
it, put it through the 
wringer, ironed it and placed it neatly in 
the bottom drawer of Phillip’s bureau 

Now her Mother had often told her no 
to wash red woolen loose undergarments 
for the upper part of the body in boiling 
water! On what little things do our des- 
tinies depend? 

Time passed. Came Sunday morning 
bright, clear and Phillip arose. 
He opened the bottom drawer of his bureau. 


fre sty. 


He drew forth his clean red woolen loose 
undergarment for the upper part of the 





Oh-OA!! 


complete on this page,"’ we perpetrated the above The gunman (with moll attached) j 
accounted for by the fact that it has been my observation that he is the most beloved character 
of modern fiction You always find him in a short, short) story and so [| went ut and 
dragged him in!— Editor 


by YON YONSON 








OA!" 


body! He tried to enter it in the usual 
fashion. He tried to enter it in various 
unusual fashions!! 

“How,” finally he demanded in a rage 
of the trembling Gwendolin, ‘‘did you 
wash my red woolen loose undergarment 
for the upper part of the body?” 

“In hot boiling water!” quavered Gwen- 
dolin, just before he shot her! 

He staggered forth from the apartment 
intent on flight but, not having vet been 
able to successfully negotiate the red 


DRAWINGS BY DOROTHY BERGENGRE? 


woolen loose undergarment for the upper 
part of the body, he contracted pulmo 
nary inflammatory rheumatism and died! 

At the double funeral, among the great 
gathering of friends and relatives of the 
deceased, none knew why Limehouse Red 
and his moll. Doll the 
a pew in the ] 
church! Don't that add a toueh' 


Strangler. oct 


/ 


ery front of fhie ( ; le 


‘lhe Eine ' 


Uy 
hy 





Ouch!!!’ 


From the Editor’s Note “Book | 


One Tough Spot ! ! ! 

We have been in one tough spot prepar- 
ing this BRIDGE. We have had avail- 
able the material sent in over a period of 
a year and a half—the period of the enact- 
ment of the Federal law, the organization 
of the Federal Department, of over thirty 
new state leagues, their organization into 
«a National Association and of a million 
other incidental developments of the rapidly 
moving credit union! During all of that 
time BRIDGE material has been pouring in 
until we have almost a ton of it. Some of 
this material is of course out of date be- 
cause so much time has elapsed since the 
last BRIDGE. Only a very small per- 
centage of it can be used in this issue be- 
cause there is so much pressing new ma- 
terial. But I want to thank everyone who 
has sent in material and to assure you that 
new material—from now on—will find its 
place. Meantime we will take a little of 
this material just to show its high quality. 
So thanks—you and you and you and you 

a million million thanks to you for 
sending me all of this fine, rich material. 
Wish I could use every bit of it but that 
would take twice the size of my latest 
Encyclopedia which runs to twenty vol- 


umes!!! 


National Director McIntyre of Tenn- 
essee Writes a Fine Article 

In the Southern Dairy Products Journal 
of November 1935, is one very grand 
credit union article, entitled ‘‘Banks Close 
while Credit Unions Continue the March 
of Service to Employees.” Boy-—-we're 
proud of that article. It is by National 
Director Howard S. MelIntyre of the 
Forest Hill Dairy of Memphis, Tennessee. 





We have a fine presentation, entitled 
“What is a Credit Union?” by Karl 8. 





Little, Managing Director of the Utah 
Credit Union League. Thanks a lot. 
Karl: it’s grand! 

That Illinois Central Credit Union at 


Vicksburg is Going Great! We cannot 
comment possibly on the thousands of 
credit union reports received since the 
last BRIDGE. We take one as a sample 
and a symbol—the Vicksburg (Mississippi 
[llinois Central Railroad Employees Credit 
Union. It has assets already of $3,085, 
with $3,011 loaned out and is making a 
fine showing in a State where every credit 
union is particularly important because 
we are just starting in Mississippi. Con- 


gratulations to Treasurer A. M Mallory! 


Lots of good credit union news in the 
December issue of the STANOCOLAN. It 
has to do with the Standard Oil Refinery 
Credit Union way down in Baton Rouge 
Louisiana. 
the seven 


I remember that this is one of 
credit unions in 
hours Tom Doig organized a few vears ago 
when he was on a that 
a’way! The article 
twenty Standard Oil credit unions! Ain‘! 
that somethin’? 


twenty-four 


rampage dow nN 


Sauyvs We nave over 


Over in Waterloo, lowa the boys and 
gels in St. John’s Church put on a drive to 
help good Father Lentz raise funds for his 
chureh recently and did the credit union 
help out? [I’m tellin’ va it did! 
note: Father Lentz over four years ago 
organized a credit) union in 
which has performed all during the de 
This 
credit union has long been an inspiration 
to all men and women interested in the 
promotion of parish credit union organiza 
tion 


his paris 


pression years a prodigious service. 


t 


stuff 
Credit Union in the 
the Municipal KEm- 


There is some good about the 
Detroit Municipal 
very pretty issue of 


plovee for Christmas. 




















“ 





dont add tinunemt worrtes to vout 


other trouble 


That was all But analyze it. The 
eredit union came to the man in the hour 
| WAS e Superintende: if his need In't wait for him to come to 
ol . I ! I Tread ane im hie ertil nie? It was there to help him 
(het 4 e or the ingest packll vyhen he most needed help Whi when 
t There ere e Ove hundred that man vot back to the plant he would 
t t t Tul operatior com ip to the eredit union office every 
a e ¢ ‘ nterestil ioon hou with someone from his depart- 
. erie . ‘ O ‘ rel on his arm, and he wasn’t content 
We ‘ ‘ ‘ tore tl al I fellow workers signed up 
teria Put wl Chat isa typical credit union stors 
. . . t hecause | ~ no wonder that the top personne 
I Omething of the reat soul ol men in the largest industries in the United 
t ! ithie I He { eer tor mie States ire turning to the eredit) union 
! Hen extra mn Armour and Company, the Continenta 
Hie readit unior TI () Clompany the International Shoe 
he stor (Companys the Standard Oil Company 
Wi I ! rr }) nt WoOrnwtl Swift A Company seus Roebuek ete 
‘ ° tie ete Probably better that Hot, of all 
re . elit Inions bemye orvanized are within 
ot "TT f the eredit unio rent ndustrial units These personne 
. TR WEVA) tine rey now most of them and they are a 
ee Lelia tens Corie rand lo hone triving to improve 
» . . ‘ le! ! ) ‘ oro then T¢ ow emplovees KrOW 
‘ ‘ ere . ‘ ne ered! niohs hive eome through 
ani . vil evtnie ! Tieel Traut oe ac the depression without failure that ther 
. ! \t ‘ . re 1} TT erie v} cl ent lve lé 
. ? . I ericie 7. hie hea hie erade 
‘ \ ‘ ‘ ere i ‘ 4 ‘ j ' i? } 
‘ ersell ¢ } } ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ There 
‘ \ ‘ ‘ 


ere ‘ ‘ ) 
‘ eve ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ' al ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ I'he ( tt 
e | ee ‘ ( ‘ hye ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ " cn ere 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ° ‘ : 
‘ ere 
‘ 
rie } 
‘ ‘ aorye 
‘ . ‘ ‘) { 
j 
| ee ( ) 
‘ ‘ i 
\\ 
‘ ‘ \\ ¢ on ) 
t ) t need 
‘ Oo | . . Ou prese Drrectors of the 
‘ ‘ oe ) ? “i 
s | 


available fo ise when il rains, 


~) CREDIT UNIONS 


N INDUSTRY 


They know 
from the eredit union reeord during the 
when it has been raining long, 


that savings 


depression 
hard and most persistently 
in credit unions are safe. 
These same men know from their ex- 
periences what the loan shark does to the 
worker. Wage assignments, garnishments, 
attachments, involvements’ which would 
seem to the uninformed almost unbeliev- 
able, are the common lot of the personnel 
man who is trying to keep his folks out of 
trouble. They have seen in case after case 
the credit union clean up 
financial stout 
scrub lady, with brush and pail and plenty 
of rags and hot water and cleaning powder 
cleans up a dirty spot on a tile floor. You 
do not hare to sell the 


oflice ar t} 


eome in and 


these messes the way a 


average personnel 
He knows 
thousands of credit 
unions have proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the eredit union is the one and 


only final and definite solution. 


uMSuUTY problem. 
all about it and 


valuable 

He is Coming 
unions have a 
vreat national service to render in at least 


Loiel fhie employe is also learning 


essons from the credit union, 
to understand that eredit 

two ways. The credit union assumes that 
within the rank and file of his employees 
are men and women who have greater 
than has 
ever hitherto been assumed to be possible. 


there 
capacities for managing money 
literested in the sound and substantial 
and realizing that 
our institutions can be preserved only by 


future of his country, 


an intelligent electorate, the employer 
in practical 


fashion, it proves there is nothing myste- 


welcomes the credit union as, 


riots 


management of money. 
Crk pragre $s}. column 1 


about the 
( ' 





1//is-( halmers Credit Union, West Allis, Wisconsin 
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SOME ELOQUENT SU 


We are making splendid progress within 
major industrial groups-—-Swift, Armour, 
the Standard Oil, the duPont industries 
ete., ete. We are thrilled and proud to 
offer as typical the three summaries-—of 
the Cudahy Credit Unions as of October 


31, the Conoco Credit Unions (Continen- 
tal Oil Company) as of September 30, 
the Iseo Credit Unions (International 


Shoe Company) of September 30. These 


CREDIT UNIONS OPERATED 


credit unions—in the three have 
loaned since they were organized a total 
of $1,.581.897.16 to 21.503 borrowers. They 
have 12.749 members. It is the fact that 
this is a great service and that it the 
job of the credit unions to take up this 
Mr. Filene rendered and to 
make credit unions possible for all workers 


groups 


ls 
service which 


everywhere who need them, which is the 
primary justification of the Credit Union 


MMARIES 


National Association. There have been 


more new credit unions organized during 
the first four months of the National 
Association than during any prior eight 


months in credit union history. Our slogar 
might well be: Do unto others as ve have 
been done by! That is whi we look so 
contidently to these great 

to stand by the National 
to assist us with our program 


industrial groups 


Association and 


BY EXIPLOYEES OF CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY (4s oF oc roORER 31, 1935 
sSalance Loans Total loans made since organization 
Location Began Number Number Percent Shares and Out- 
Business Emp \Mlembers members Deposits standing Number Amount Av. Am't 
Sioux Citys 12-15-32 1 OSU S35 i $ 31,478.17 S$ 32,246.78 2 124 S140 912.00 S66 44 
Wichita l- 2-33 536 2S ay 14.853 .25 16 135.75 1.127 68 .712 .50 60.47 
Kansas City l— 3-33 1.130 703 Hv 23 O40 15 26, TOS 47 1 302 1038 .492 00 74 25 
st. Paul l 3-33 500 wo 10] 7 O61 69 S$ O38 S835 1.317 9 L1LO O00 s7 24 
Chicago (Gi. © 1-10-33 15S 304 SG 16 O14 080 10,105.92 Hod 52 426 00 sth 6 
Omaha 2— 1-33 1 710 STS 51 53. T1OLS85 35,770.16 1.9038 109 524.40 57 5h 
E. Chicago §- 20-33 10 27S 65 10 495.75 S 616.94 H54 1) 248 00 61.54 
Denver i— 6-34 309 11S tas 2 751.78 2 927 .50 333 12 540.00 37 .65 
N. Salt Lake 3-15-34 100 O7 7 1 262 60 l 261.46 56 § O60 00 70.71 
Jersey City 1-24-34 100 267 67 9 630.00 7 531.00 309 21 795 00 70.54 
Los Angeles 5- 1-34 1 130 185 3 1:3 931 .29 9 862.2] SSS 412 290 .62 17 .62 
San Diego 5- 1-34 if@o S3 i 1 660 00 l 462.15 OS + 404.00 15 S6 
Memphis* 9— 8-34 75 140 SO 2 744.82 2 665.25 100 $ 185.25 1308 
Total: October 31, 1035 S$ 132 > 351 tit) $170 035.15 '$164 .322 .42 10 906 SO57 .689 77 S50 838 
Total: July 31, 1935 7 SOS » 644 71° S157 376.80 (S157 .761 96 9 717 S565 .751 80 S58 vv 
* Figures as of September 30, 1035 
CONOCO EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNIONS (stpremBer 30, 10385 
Loans 
( ish 
Nlembers Savings Total (rross Outstanding On Hand \ssets 
Made Amount 30035 9-30-35 
Ponca City 1 4385 $ 97 949.19 2 13] S286 447.10 S SS 362.404 S$ 21 425.54 £110 OSS 07 
Fort Worth 10S 9,113.61 191 15 ,277 .88 1,776.86 743.02 9,549 SS 
Kansas City 154 11 069.55 262 21 .292 .20 10 212.48 1 429.35 11,712.69 
Wichita 117 5 .¢33 .2e 155 13 (359 61 » 492.51 O41 SI 6.207 71 
Wichita Falls 173 S 641 50 245 23 ,426 61 S S06 35 650.71 9 457 .O8 
Oklahoma City 153 5 S66 5S AOI 17 793 .00 5 960 05 JOS 44 6.505 01 
Denver 330 10 657 S85 111 37 .055 .50 12 546.66 S205 13.209 58 
Baltimore 152 1 SAG SI 240 13.744 O1 $816.52 S716 1 S78 22 
Chicago OH 2 5902.00 72 5 459 4538 ” OOS 50 90 SL 2? 693 .96 
Lincoln SS » 380 .25 oO] 5 052 .24 ? 339.00 162.33 ? 501.33 
Glenrock tid 1 983.45 14 s O15 00 ” OLS S86 DSO 06} 2 195.92 
{filiated Compani« ? 824 S156 555.01 1 O11 S441 022 GS S147 .436.7S SH STH BO $175 .9S0 43 
Gireat Lakes 310 20 SOT 16 i a 15 .2O4A SS 17 .daa .54 1 767 96 > 101.50 
CiRAND Torat 3.134 SIT7T 452.13 1 456 S487 127 53 $164 .770.32 S 31.644 22 S108 090 48 
ISCO CREDIT UNIONS Oprrkatrep by EMpiovers or INTERNATIONAL SHOR COMPANY 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1935 
Total loans made since organization 
Location Began Number salance shares Loans 
business members and deposits Outstanding Number \mount 
CGreneral Office }-22-32 Way S 3010, 4 S 3.433.765 ” IS6 S158 340.10 
St. Charles > 20-32 oon S 49S 07 » 2US.10 75d 9 144.5: 
Hickory Street 7-22-32 25 17 OSS 02 IS 432.17 4 60 381.22 
Broadway Sol 7-13-32 279 G 722 .52 6 453 .50 857 25 000 00 
W ood-River* 7-14-32 300 2 437 .30 | 457.71 Oe) I? 3090.11 
(Cherokee 11-10-32 JAN 23 108.79 1) “57 00 7a Ss? 040.50 
Sikeston 12-15-32 25 2 OOO 04 ? 400.47 sO1 11 SSS .40 
Cape Girardeau 12-16-32 Ot 16 002 21 1D Y65 15 714 tS 267 00 
Total September 30, 1935 1 204 S116 224.80 SLOT ,102 85 6051 S437 O79 S6 
Total July 31, 1934 4,122 9 120.12 74 SS6 87 $ $31 210 ,193 .4] 
(iain during 14 months 142 S$ 37,104.77 $ $2 515.98 2 720 S217 SSG .45 


Figures for April 30 


| 
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would te 


\sso 





with the 


On Move \nd if vou dont 


» what we bear in 


ipree answel 


mind that we are all working to 


ail oO ¢ one end and that none of us know all the 
tion and to inswers and send yours in, making it 
numerahie snappy because we haven't much space 
whout this | suppose the way to start this depart 
nal! ment is to start and I take the following 
‘ Orie SIX questions all from the same ma that 
he sun. We may give vou a notion of what we are up 
dents not wainst every day as we try to get on with 
ive fixed our this one single item in the vast business 
saving that of keeping the eredit union movement or 
he tree the track 
ect nave Here goes and | hope vou like it 


FIRST Kansas City 


) QJUESTION Fron 
i] pract tes \/ Saudi] 


‘Is not a credit union treasurer 


anagement worthy of his hire with all the detail 
‘es Involved nereasing shall he become a martyr? Why 
were many not organize a group life insurance with 
owed to ex plenty of consideration for the treasure: 
COMMISSIONS to be handled in conjunction with his job 


nstitutior and make his job worth while from a 
ed and. it pecuniary standpoint?’ 
ind these 
\NSWEI \ credit: unton treasure s Wort 
| tand the his hire Before paving any dividend, the 
ema / recdit Inior should compensate the treasure! 
, 4 or services he has endered \ credit Inior 
inctioning properl th all its mone o 
' naling me per ent pe month loans car 
me f fford e forty per cent of its gross income 
he tl ! hh to par I eX Perses The treasure! 
epre ould be paid i salary for he does Ths 
: should not be paid on a commission basis 
” Ske OND Ot ESTION Fron Super 0 Mt . 
eJore tha ow / ‘Suppose a credit union builds 
PA Ishie ip a reserve fund to the point where it 
Right now equals the paid in share capital and is 
es Tnances composed of emplovees of a factory whic] 
Has Dee ‘loses down and the employees withdraw 
t year ol their savings and move away, who Is going 
Taping to share in the reserve fund on dissolution? 
\lso, Is anvone allowed to buy one share 
looded with that is. are they transferable?” 


ANSWEI When a credit union dissolves 
\NIost of 
ersol Who is th rpermpbver it the time the disso 
Vere on is ted would ePCOIN s pro a sh ‘ 
il we yor of thre eserve fund If he bond of occupati 
‘ ; ' fo omenvers of 4 cred Ine is | ern ber st 
losit dowt partic ne , md the 
embers of e credit or lene it 1iss0 ‘ 
' ' ? 
CF CUMUUE hat reusor the diss iti | cess shoul 
ent We nas soon as a dee nm to dissolve has beer 
lestiol head ina Il pers ‘ ire men s of 
¢} eal itile it ti ! 1 pal 1) 
) ‘ i 
‘ enetits ck igh distributi ) 
onth | shia — 
' erve fund. At livid may buy on 
ering then Vit ‘ 


liquidate the credit 


t would be very improper to gradually 


rmal reso 


lt Put i 
union without a ft 
ition to dissolve, with the result that a few per 
receive: the enitire reserve 


sons might eventually 


THinp Question. (From Ne Orlear 
Louisiana) “Would it: be 
of the eredit union law if a director re 
signs in that he 


him thereafter 


within the spirit 
may borrow, to 
to the Board al 


he had at the time a loan?” 


order 
nominate 
though 


Answer. Certain state officials have ruled 


that it is legally improper to elect a borrower 


is a director or committee member of a credit 
Inion This of course would ippls only in those 
states where a director or a committee member 
may not borrow beyond his own holdings it 
sould be morally and ethical improper to elect 
i borrowe! director or committee membet rf 
1 credit’ unlor 


Kot RTH I ESTION from Springftel 


Vassachusetl ‘Tam writing a thesis on 


What ean 


and where else Gan | get 


the credit union movement 
you do for me 


information?” We vet hundreds such In- 


quiries annually some of the students 
putting into their questions such details 
that they apparent have done us the 


. | ' 
honor of electing us to write the thesis 
ANSWER The story of the credit unlon move 
ment in the United States and proper descrip 
tion of the eredit Inlor ind ! y il ypperates 
may best be obtained through reading Mr. Ber 
vengren’s third credit rie OO Cur 
Kime s ind tracing ! ete nees referred to 
there The Nationa \ssc i Supplies al 
vually hundreds ¢ thousands f free booklets 
ete ind the Credit Union Section of the Farn 
(Credit Administration, Washington, D. C., will 
ilso supply free informative n i ilso wil 
wt subscribe to the BRIDGI 
FIETH (JUESTION \ gentleman § from 


Heber City, Utah wants to know if a 


community credit union can be organized 


in a town of 5.000. a mining town where 


] ! 
the average workers have no practica 
bank service 

\NSWEI \ ommunit reat InLOr ryiagent 
serve a Vel seful purpose in a town with a 


population of 5,000 where the average worker 


has no practical banking service However, it 
vould be unwise to organize mimunity eredit 
inions in towns with a population much in excess 


of SOW poe ope 


SIXTH QUESTION eredit 


How does my 


inion get the services of the National 
Association? If that involves contact with 
the State League will vou assist us to es- 
tablish that contact? Is there some gen 


Na tions: il Asso 


the part of a new credit union? 


eral rule about dues to the 


elation on 


\Nswt Phe service tf the Credit) Unior 
National Association are ivallable only to its 


members, and to people interested in) forming 
credit Ilons \ credit no? af! ites with thre 


Credit Union National 
i member of the 


Association by becoming 


State League operating in the 


state within which the credit inion operates 
‘ tact should be made either with the Manag 


ng Director of the State Le ie OF with the 
Managing Director of the Credit Union National 
\ssociation The Credit Union National Asso 


lation has as tS members the various state 
eagues of credit) unior nd the state league 
ays to tl National Association in dues tet 
ents per year for each member of credit: unior 
iffiliated with the state league The individual 
redit union usually pays dues to the state league 
nh the amount of approximately one-half of one 
r ent of its total st ind from these funds 
! tate eagle pays it lues to the National 


| dues and 
most states, only nominal state league dues 
~ | v) } 
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HIS section of the BRIDGE is some- 

thing new under the sun as regards 
magazine publication. It will appear each 
issue on colored stock. It is the section 
apart, the real inner sanctuary of the credit 
union movement. Here we are going to 
talk shop and we hope to make this section 
of extraordinary value to all credit unions, 
credit union members and credit union 
officers. In this first issue we want to 
supply you with opportunity to under- 
stand, first hand, how the National Asso- 
ciation came into being. Then in the next 
issue (if credit ‘union members decide 
there is going to be a nezt issue) we shall 
use this section for the story of our pro- 
gress, operating problems, announcements 
of importance and the innumerable things 
with which we, as credit union members, 
are most vitally concerned. 


In this issue we divide the story of the 
birth of CUNA (we hope that increasingly 
the Credit Union National Association will 
come to be known as CUNA) into 
five parts; the first has to do with the 
Estes Park Conference when the National 
Constitution and By-laws were drafted. 
Next comes the account of the campaign 
of ratification, followed by a brief synopsis 
of the first National Board meeting, at 
Kansas City, Missouri a year ago. The 
fourth chapter has to do with the cam- 
paign involved in raising the first budget. 
Finally we are proud to bring you to Raiffei- 
sen House and to introduce you to the 
home of the credit union—the heart of 
the credit union in America. That will give 
you the whole story and the true story. 

We have been often asked—why Raiffei- 
sen House? The answer is simple. Raiffei- 
sen originated the credit union—in Ger- 
many in 1849. He was the real father of 
our movement. His credit unions charged 
4% per annum interest on loans and 
divided the profits between education and 
surplus. He was one of the great pioneers 
in cooperative effort. We do well to stress 
our pride in our parentage! It is our job 
to carry on our phase of the cooperative 
movement in the spirit in which it origi- 
nated. 





The Heart 


of the 


(°redit Union ; 


In this section you will find those items 
which are designed to assist in credit 
union organization and operation and 
the promotion of our common cause. 





Let us begin with the Estes Park 
Conference! 


War up on the side of the moun- 
tain—a mile or so from the Estes 
Park village which is located at an eleva- 
tion of nigh six thousand feet—in the 
Rocky Mountains, better than a half day’s 
journey by bus from Denver—the wan- 
derer, who has gone for a day’s hike to 
the near-by higher elevations from the Y 
Camp, will see something which looks like 
a bronze tablet. As he is looking for inter- 
esting things he will make his way thither. 
He will find a rough hewn path which 
follows a fairly persistent course until it 
reaches a sort of natural amphitheater 
where the very loveliness of the place and 
the majesty of all the surrounding places 
almost automatically brings his steps to 
a halt. If it is arranged right—this incli- 
nation to halt will not become self-evident 
until he has reached the point where he 
can read the tablet and he will, being 
quite human and very curious to be re- 
warded for his climb, read it. It will be 


a very simple tablet of bronze and it will 
merge well with the eternal rock to which 
it will be attached. It will tell a very fine 
story and will say something like this. 
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The Entrance to the Conference 
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RAIFFEISEN HOUSE 


MAD'1SOn,WISCONSIN 


“At a Meeting held within easy walking 
distance of this spot, on August 11th, 
1934, the credit union leadership of the 
United States signed and executed their 
Charter of economic freedom. From this 
spot they went forth consecrated to the 
great task of bringing the service of co- 
operative credit to the people of the 
United States. Here on that date the 
Credit Union National Association came 
into being.” 

Those may not be the exact words. 
And as yet we have no tablet, but history 
was made at Estes Park, Colorado between 
August 7th and 11th, 1934, and that fact 
should be (and will be) before too long 
noted in appropriate and everlasting me- 
morial. There has been much discussion 
of the Estes Park meeting and my purpose 
here is to tell the story as accurately as 
possible, cheerfully admitting any and all 
errors which may have been made in con- 
nection with it (and quite as cheerfully 
taking the blame for them personally as 
having had most to do with it), attempting 
in my feeble way to get across something 
of the historical significance of the meet- 
ing. Let us first get at the way and manner 
of calling the meeting. As noted elsewhere 
in this issue and as may be verified from 
the files of the credit union literature of 
the past decade we always had in mind 
the organization of the National Associa- 
tion. 


When the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau was organized in 1921 
its fourth and final objective was the 
organization of the credit unions in the 
United States into an effective national 
unit. Our thought was at the beginning 
that the time would come inevitably when 
further subsidy for the credit union move- 
ment would be undesirable and unneces- 
sary. The credit union movement is «a 
crusade. It is a mass movement against 
the great curse of usury, and all the social 
and economic wastes incidental to various 
forms of usury. Our thought from the 
beginning was that the credit unions, at a 
given point, should take up the matter 
of credit union promotion because it is the 
right thing to do—not because of what they 
would get out of it. From the beginning we 
assumed that the primary job of the Na- 
tional Association when organized would 
be the promotion and guidance of the 
credit union movement in America. 
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The first practical suggestion for a 
meeting to adopt a National Constitu- 
tion and By-laws came after the Illinois 
State League annual meeting at Chicago 
on March 17, 1934. It was discovered 
that there were one or more credit union 
leaders present from eight different states 
and it had earlier been suggested that 
they meet after the meeting to talk over 
the matter of a National organization 
which they agreed to do. Mistakes were 
made at this preliminary meeting. The 
greatest mistake was to permit any dis- 
cussion at all of the details of organization 
of the national association as no one was 
really prepared for such a discussion. | 
presided over the meeting and was in a 
state of tense nervous excitement due to 
the fact that our all important Federal 
bill was in critical condition in the Senate 
and I was keeping in close touch with it 
by wire. However, the meeting made prog- 
ress and it was unanimously voted to 
hold a meeting at Estes Park, Colorado, 
to hold it on August 7th to 11th—to have 
the League Central Committee extend the 
invitations to the meeting. Hstes Park was 
chosen because it would be far removed from 
any city, in an atmosphere where we would 
concentrate on the very important work in 
hand; it would also be good vacation country 
and near enough to the Pacific Coast to 
assure attendance from that important sector. 


Four days were allotted to the meet- 
ing because most of those who would 
attend could not get away for a longer 
time. The matter of the invitations was 
left to the League Central Committee as 
being most closely in touch with the credit 
union leadership. It has since been argued 
that the matter of delegates should have 
been left to the State Leagues. There 
were then credit unions in 38 states and 
tive State leagues which had paid personnel 
and a very few others which existed almost 
entirely on paper. It was decided instead to 
officio the President and Chief 
Erecutive officer of each active State League. 
We attempted next to attract to the meet 
ing the real leadership of the eredit union 
movement. 


invile e2 


The choice was free from par- 
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tisanship. We had in mind the adoption 
of laws for a national organization; we 
knew who cared the most because we 
knew who had worked the most. 


It should be noted, that of the fifty-two 
people who attended the Estes Park Con- 
was jrom 
Illinois—with twelve representatives (a fine 
delegation), more than twice the number from 
any other State with Massachusetts repre- 
sented by the President of its State League, 
Mr. Campana, the first Massachusetts 
League President, Mr. Donahoe (represent- 
ing over 15,000 members of the eight credit 
unions of the employees of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company) and three 
others (including Mr. Filene, the father of 
the credit union movement in the United 
States and Miss Gartland who has made an 
extraordinary record of devoted service to 
the credit union). New York had its League 
President, Mr. Weiler, its League Execu- 
tive Officer, Mr. Stahl, its upstate League 
Director, Mr. Winchester (who was the 
first to sign) and Miss Maxwell who had 
organized more credit unions in the State 
than had all other New York folks combined 
up to that time. From the three states were 
present 21 of the 52 present or nearly 40% 
of the total of the Conference. Each and 
every one .of the twenty-one from the 
three states (along with all the others who 
attended the Conference) signed the Na- 
tional Constitution and By-laws as drafted 
and pledged their support to its adoption. 
Mr. Winchester (of the J. B. Lyon Com- 
pany of New York) contributed to the 
National Association one of its choicest 
possessions—the original copy of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws on parchment, 
bound in red morocco. 

I have gone into these details because, 
to the best knowledge and belief of those 
who selected the names of the seventy 
invited to the Conference, the list repre- 
sented the outstanding eredit union leader- 
ship in the United States. 

Among those invited who did not attend 
was the present President of the New 


The Estes Park Conference 
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York State Credit 
Edward Norman. 


Union 


League, Mr. 


We felt, as the conferees assembled at 
the Park on the 6th and 7th, that it was 
in every way a remarkable body. Many 
visitors who attended our sessions re- 
marked on the high caliber of those 
present. They came from twenty-one 
states and, when the first meeting was 
ealled to order, it was found that five 
distinet forms of constitution and by-laws 
had been prepared; one by the Illinois 
delegation, one by Mr. Rentfro of Missouri, 
one by Mr. Donahoe of Massachusetts, 
one by Mr. Bergengren who also pre- 
sented a form of basic laws for a National 
Association which had been prepared by 
Mr. Norman. Ben F. Hillebrandt, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Credit Union League, 
presided throughout in a pre-eminently 
fair and impartial manner. 


As we had but four days in which to do 
our work it was necessary to work long, 
crowded sessions with much business also 
of committee sessions running many times 
long into the night. 


There were various differences of opin- 
ion. For example, some thought that 
the Managing Director should have real 
power to choose subordinates and a long 
enough initial term to put the national 
association effectively together. Others 
contended for the theory that the manag- 
ing director should be an employee, with- 
out real power, and elected for a single 
year. 

Some contended for an association 
financed by dues and others for financing 
indirectly by revenues. There were differ- 
ences as to the way and manner of repre- 
sentation, recalling the dispute in the origi- 
nal national congress which framed the 
Constitution of the United States, between 
the large and the small states. Some were 
critical of the work of the Bureau and a 
majority were of opinion that Bureau 
methods of credit union promotion had 
worked well. Committees discussed dis- 
puted points and attempted the adjust- 
ment of the many differences. 








{ The background is the Rocky Mountains---not a photographer's backdrop!} 
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It is my opinion that those present did 
a rather wonderful job, bringing about a 
union of fifty-two minds on such a vital 
matter in four days. 

There was some incidental entertain- 
ment arranged by Dr. Herbert Evans, our 
host in the Y.M.C.A. Camp where the 
meetings were held. It would be impossible 
to encompass within this article even a 
summary of his innumerable kindnesses. 
We were made to feel very welcome from 
the start to the finish and we shall always 
look, in our history, to Estes Park as the 
home of our origin. Credit union members 
from Colorado were also most kind and 
helpful. Finally all differences were com- 
posed by compromises until it was possible 
on the 11th to hold a meeting at which we 
pledged our loyalty to what we had done. 

It was the most amazing credit union 
meeting I ever attended, a meeting obvi- 
ously consecrated to the vast job ahead, 
a meeting in which the spiritual sense of 
what the eredit union stands for was self- 
evident. Then came the ceremony of 
signing and we went forth to fulfill our 
pledges by creating the Credit Union 
National Association. 

Of the seventy invited to attend the 
Conference the following fifty-two rep- 
resentative credit union leaders attended 
and their names will be found in order of 
their signatures on the National Constitu- 
tion and By-laws attached to the parch- 
ment copy of the Constitution and By- 
laws at Raiffeisen House. 


Harold P. Winchester of New York 
Paul A. Boberg of Washington 
Dora Maxwell of New York 

Sol Cohen of Illinois 

Thomas W. Doig of Minnesota 
Karl Rentfro of Missouri 

Clifford O.. Skorstad of Minnesota 
Sidney Stahl of New York 

Harold L. Loughrey of Minnesota 
Clyde M. Knodell of Illinois 

Rev. J. M. Campbell of Iowa 

T. J. O'Shaughnessy of Illinois 
Anna Read of Washington 

A. Neal Hutchins of Iowa 

Joseph Campana of Massachusetts 
Arthur L. Wanner cf Illinois 

Ralph G. Long of Illinois 

John L. Moore of California 

Clyde C. Parker of Alabama 

R. H. Pitts of Texas 

Louis G. Weiler of New York 

Cc. G. Hyland of Wisconsin 

P. D. Holmes of Illinois 

A. J. Clauter of Illinois 

E. G. Hampton of Wisconsin 
Garfield Seibert of Kentucky 

H. M. Rhodes of North Carolina 

E. H. Berry of Tennessee 

H. F. Ingram of Arkansas 

L. A. Pinkney of Missouri 

Brice Martin of Illinois 

Claude E. Clarke of Ohio 

Ben F. Hillebrandt of Missouri 
Agnes C. Gartland of Massachusetts 
Nial L. Brainard of Lllinois 
Claude R. Orchard of Nebraska 
William E. McKibben of Iowa 
Emil V. Riley of California 

F. D. McKeag of Illinois 

Charles F. Donahoe of Massachusetts 
J. L. Howard of Colorado 

Louise McCarren of Ohio 

Andrew J. Percival of Illinois 
Joseph 8. DeRamus of Illinois 

\. F. Dodd of Colorado 

C. T. Bergeron of Texas 

Edward A. Filene of Massachusetts 
J. Clarence Howell of Michigan 

A. Westergaard of lowa 

Roy F. Bergengren of Massachusetts 
Jerome K. Eldridge of the District of Columbia 
Leo Kaminsky of Indiana 





The twenty-eight additional invited who 
were unable to attend were, many of 
them, from states not represented in the 
above group. It will be noted that there 
were conferees present from New York, 
Washington, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 














It was very lovely at Estes Park 


Iowa, Massachusetts, Colorado, Alabama, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ohio, Nebraska, 
California, Michigan, Indiana and the 
District of Columbia—twenty states all 
told. The call for the meeting urged that 
“we meet as citizens of the United States 
intent only to create a truly national organi- 
zation.”’ In that spirit the work was com- 
pleted. 


The Effort to Organize a National 
Association after Estes Park 

ETWEEN the Estes Park meeting in 
August and the first National Board 
meeting the following January — five 
months—a prodigious job had to be done! 
If you had looked at the credit union 
map of that time you would have noted 
five credit union leagues which had operat- 
ing personnel and maintained substantial 
budgets—Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Massachusetts and New York. The 
eredit union movement originated in 
Massachusetts and the New York law 
was also of early origin. The credit unions 
in the two states were unfortunately out 
of touch with the great sw eep of the credit 
union movement in the central west, on the 
Pacific coast and in some parts of the 
south. The New York League had been 
assisted first by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and later quite substantially by the 
Bureau. Massachusetts had substantial 
revenues for years from a monopoly of 
the forms business and in neither state 
had there been the stern necessity for sub- 
stantial dues which had existed in ,the 
states in the central west. It was not un- 
natural that Massachusetts and New York 
should fail at first to understand the neces- 
sity for a real national dues schedule. 
These difficulties will eventually disappear. 
There were leagues, performing a good 
service but without paid personnel, in afew 
other states, notably Iowa, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Alabama and Geor- 
gia. In most of these states the league ac- 
tivity was in fact very very limited. In 
the State which had the most credit unions— 


Wisconsin—there was no state organiza- 
tion. So that, with credit unions in thirty 
eight states, over twenty-five of which had 
never thought in terms of state and na- 
tional organization, and with a Constitu- 
tion and By-laws which called for a na- 
tional association composed of State 
leagues it became necessary for Mr. Doig 
and myself to sell nationally, within a 
relatively few weeks, the idea of state and 
national organization. 

We felt also that every credit union in 
the United States should have opportunity 
to hear the story and to affiliate with the na- 
tional association through a state league if 
it saw fit. We have been criticized that we 
did not stop at ten states, completing 
organization in the ten states, having them 
elect a national board and disenfranchising 
in the process the credit unions in over 
twenty-five states from participation in 
the national association from its beginning. 
We chose the harder way and divided up 
the states into two groups and went forth 
—Mr. Doig in one direction and myself 
in the other—to sell the national associa- 
tion. We held innumerable meetings- 
some large, some small but with every 
credit union in each state invited in turn to sit 
in at the state meeting in that particular state. 

No credit union but what had its chance 
from the very beginning. 

Some of the leagues resulting were 
small for in some states there are but few 
credit unions. There were probably more 
credit unions represented at the Wisconsin 
initial meeting than were ever present at 
any Massachusetts or New York dele- 
gates’ meeting. We plugged along, organiz- 
ing league after league, doing of necessity 
a hurried job, without adequate follow-up. 
The response was splendid and the results 
are indicated elsewhere in this issue where 
the leagues and their official personnel are 
listed. By January we had thirty-three 
state leagues lined up and ready for the 
national meeting. 

A long sustained, patient effort had been 
made to get the Massachusetts League to 
ratify without success. Thereupon a group 
of the larger credit unions in the State 
organized the Raiffeisen Associates, Ine.. 
(composed of credit unions representing 
resources of more than three million dol- 
lars) which organization ratified and was 
accepted. 

New York remained in. 

Illinois was the first to ratify. 

It should be written into the records 
that while various reasons were advanced 
against the national association the pri- 
mary argument had to do with dues. The 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
had spent nearly a million dollars on credit 
union promotion. Without charge to 
credit unions it had defended them from 
unfair taxation; it had fought through for 
them their legislation, It had spent huge 
sums organizing them. It had supplied 
tons of free informative material and 
fifteen years of service. Suddenly we said 
to the credit unions: ‘The credit union 
movement has grown to maturity; it is 
now your show; CARRY ON!” It was 
a bit like Santa Claus coming on Christmas 
and sitting down in the plush rocker and 
asking that the Christmas present business 
be turned over to someone else! 
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Human nature was and is human nature! 

There are no difficulties with the National 
Association program which will not be 
eventually overcome in the two states— 
Massachusetts and New York—where diffi- 
culties now exist. There are fine men con- 
nected with credit union organizations in 
both states and it is my belief that before 
another volume of the BRIDGE we will 
have them all lined up and working en- 
thusiastically with us. This may require 
perfecting amendments of the by-laws; it 
will require patience and understanding: 
it will involve mutual give and take but I 
for one feel that we have already accom- 
plished more than we could have ever 
dreamed of doing in such a short time and 
I look forward confidently to the ad- 
herence of all credit union leagues in the 
national association eventually and be- 
fore long! 


And so we came to January 1935 with 
over thirty state leagues and a fine Na- 
tional Board ready for its first session— 
less than five months after the meeting at 
Estes Park. Our eventual historian will 
find that something of a miracle, and I 
cannot close this part of the story without 
doffing my editorial cap to Tom Doig 
who made the long, weary rounds with 
me and ‘‘sold ’em the national association!” 


And then Came--The First National | 


Board Meeting 


"THAT brings us to the third episode! 
There is a whole lot of history crowded 
into this story! Next we introduce the 
National Board, the purpose of this whole 
business being to get across to you as best 
we can the compelling thought that if 
your credit union is not now affiliated in 
the National Association—it should be! 
If it is affiliated—may this issue of the 
BRIDGE convince you of the value of that 
affiliation. 

As we approached the first national 
board meeting we found that we had organ- 
ized twenty-nine additional state leagues. 
that thirty five states had ratified and 
that there had been elected to the National 
Board forty-one national directors. Of 
this number thirty-eight (a most remark- 
able showing) met at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on January 27th, 1935, for another 
historical meeting. 


Prior thereto the membership com- 
mittee provided by the Estes Park Con- 
ference had met in Chicago and had ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Association the new and the old state 
leagues which had applied for membership. 
This committee consisted of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy of Illinois, Mr. Rentfro of Missouri, 
and Mr. Doig of Minnesota. 


We had succeeded in getting an ad- 
vance from the Twentieth Century Fund 
of $2500 to help defray the cost of the 
board members to the meeting wherever 
necessary. I had, six years previously, 
started a campaign with the Fund which 
I had sustained for that period, designed 
to secure for the National Association a 
decreasing subsidy from the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., of New York City, 
through the generosity of which Fund the 
Bureau had been financed in its later 
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years. Mr. Filene is President of and 
the donor to the Fund. I had asked for 
a subsidy of $25,000 the first year, de- 
creasing annually five thousand dollars, 
to disappear in five years. This was sub- 
sequently granted for the first year in 
that amount, $2500 of which was used to 
defray the costs of the first meeting and 
$22,500 of which was granted the National 
Association as a subsidy for its first year. 


Other publicity matter issued by the 
National Association has carried the story 
of the splendid achievements of that first 
meeting. There were differences of 
opinion, particularly as regards dues. 
These were fixed at ten cents per credit 
union member. Copies of publicity having 
to do with the business of the first na- 
tional board meeting are available on 
application. It was a splendid meeting in 
every way and elected the following 
Executive Committee—Edward A. Filene, 
President, Claude E. Clarke of Ohio, 
Treasurer, Thomas W. Doig of Minnesota, 
Clerk and the following Vice-Presidents, 
chosen geographically—Edward L. Shan- 
ney of Massachusetts, Hubert M. Rhodes 


organized most of the leagues which made 
the National Association possible; Mr. 
Shanney is President of the largest credit 
union—the Telephone Workers of Boston 
—and has long been a director of the 
Massachusetts League, subsequently be- 
coming a director of Raiffeisen Associates, 
Ine.; Mr. Rhodes is the North Carolina 
credit union pioneer, manager of their 
league and organizer of most of the credit 
unions in that State; Mr. Moore is identi- 
fied with one of the largest credit unions 
in Northern California and is Managing 
Director of the rapidly developing Cali- 
fornia State League: Mr. Rentfro was at 
the time Managing Director of the Mis- 
souri League and has become Secretary 
and active manager of the Cuna Mutual 
Society which is already beginning to per- 
form a major service for credit unions 
everywhere; Mr. Orchard, then contact 
man in over a hundred credit unions 
within Armour and Company (spread 
over thirty states) is now director of the 
Federal credit union program which 


added nearly a thousand new credit unions 
in 1935. 














The National Board in Session at Kansas City, Missouri 


of North Carolina, John L. Moore of Cali- 
fornia, Earl Rentfro of Missouri, Claude 
R. Orchard of Nebraska. Mr. Bergengren 
was chosen Managing Director. 


If you will place these men on your 
United States map you will note how well 
the country is represented. 


As there has been some criticism as to 
our democracy I again call attention to 
this distribution and to the fact that there 
were 38 directors from 35 states who chose 
them. 


As to their qualifications: Mr. Filene 
is the father of the credit union move- 
ment in America and has done more for 
cooperative credit than has any other 
man in the world. Mr. Clarke is an out- 
standing attorney who is responsible for 
the Ohio credit union law and for the 
splendid and active league in that State; 
Mr. Doig has organized more credit 
unions (covering almost every state in the 
Union) than any man ever organized before 
in history, it was Mr. Doig who sold the na- 
tional association to the credit unions and 


I submit to the reader of this article 
that we are most fortunate in the selection 
of our first executive committee. 

Here may be a good place to discuss 
four minor criticisms of the subsequent 
work of the National Association. 


(1) A certain director moved that 
a stenographic report of the proceed- 
ings be sent all national directors. This 
involved seventy-five pages of typing 
and we felt that other infinitely more im- 
portant matters should have precedence 
over it. Jf there is a fault that we were 
dilatory in sending this report it is the fault 
of the Managing Director. Copies have 
been sent to all National Directors. 

(2) He likewise furthered various mo- 
tions designed to require comparative 
statistics relative to dues collection. Sta- 
tistics of the sort will be available at the 
second meeting. We have felt—with 
four-fifths of our leagues new leagues and, 
recognizing the extraordinary difficulties 
incidental to putting them together on 
short notice—that nothing would be gained 
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The Executive Committee. Seated left to right: Rhodes of North Carolina, Bergengren, Filene, Rentfro 


of Missouri; standing: Doig of Minnesota, Orchard of Nebraska, Shanney of Massachusetts, Clarke of 


Obio and Moore of California 


by publishing comparative figures which 
would be of no positive value at a time when 
everyone was striving this first year to 
make a sufficient showing so that the work of 
the first year could be completed in an hon- 
orable fashion. Comparative statistics 
would inevitably have been used against and 
not in behalf of the National Association. 


(3) It was argued that our method of 
operation is not democratic and that the 
by-laws should be amended in various ways. 
Amendments were discussed but it was 
found that whatever amendments might be 
made, those opposed to the dues schedule which 
was adopted by a very large majority, would 
not accept it. The Amendments Com- 
mittee was continued and will doubtless 
offer substantial amendments at the next 
annual meeting. Purposely at Estes Park 
we made By-laws which are, comparatively 
speaking, easy of amendment, having in 
mind that experience would bring about 
an inevitable perfecting process. 


(4) The fourth difficulty is hard to 
understand. It involves the salary of the 
Managing Director, included in the budget 
because this first year our actual financial 
needs could not be determined in advance 
and it was felt that there should be leeway 
in the budget to care for inevitable 
emergencies. The Managing Director had 
made arrangements prior to the meeting 
so that his salary, in the event of his 
selection, would not be paid by the na- 
tional association, directly, indirectly, or 
from the subsidy. Mr. Bergengren in 
fifteen years has never been paid a cent by 
credit unions. 


With the meeting out of the way— 
New York resigned. As J have stated else- 
where I am confident that New York will 
eventually re-affiliate. 


Mr. Doig and I returned from Kansas 
City; we found that the National Associa- 
tion was a fine automobile but we still 
had to raise the gas and oil! 


We got it—and that story is told in the 
next episode—the dues collection effort 
for 1935! 


So--We Repacked Our Bags--and 
Went after the Dues! 


] FEEL that the response to the cam- 
paign for dues which followed the Kan- 
sas City meeting was most extraordinary! 
Thanks, everyone, a million thanks! Tom 
and I had no delusions about it! 

We were asking the credit unions to 
take the national association on faith—to 
believe that it was all important and that 
it would be worth while. We had a great 
many leagues—most of them new, small 
and as yet without organization experi- 
ence. They were spread from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The whole business of 
supporting a National Association was 
entirely new to them. In some states the 
response was immediate and gratifying. 
Minnesota, second to ratify, had the proud 
record of being the first to pay dues. But 
other states were not slow to follow. 

Again space limitations prevent either 
the story of the long, hard trips which 
Tom and I took in connection with dues 
collection nor have I the room to tell you 
adequately of what some of our splendid 
leaders did. We have no immediate statis- 
tics as to the final response. 

This first year such statistics would not 
be useful. In some states (because of the 











How many can you Identify? 
{We'll belp---the ladies are Mrs. Marquette, 
Mrs. Orchard and Mrs. Doig} 


backward condition of the credit union 
movement in those states due simply to 
the fact that the Bureau had never been 
able to reach them adequately) the busi- 
ness of collecting some dues from a few 
credit unions represented as fine an achieve- 





ment as the collection of all dues from many 
more credit unions in the states more 
effectively organized. The budget had 
called for dues collection the first year of 
the difference between the total budget 
of $58,000 and $8,500 (estimated revenue 
from the Supply business) plus the sub- 
sidy of $22,500. We hoped to collect in dues 
the first year approximately $27,000, and 
that is approximately what we collected. 

Illinois, our largest league, made the 
heaviest contribution and the National Asso- 
ciation will always owe Illinois a great 
debt of gratitude but other states made pro- 
portionate contributions and, as Tom and 
I travelled the long reaches which constitute 
this United States of America, we appre- 
ciated that again credit union history was 
being made. 


I recall one state where I made over 
thirty addressesin two weeks and that was 
typical. Elsewhere we shall try to answer 
the practical questions concerned in this 
whole matter of state leagues and a na- 
tional association. For the moment, how- 
ever, we hurry on to the last episode which 
involves the trek of the credit union move- 
ment to its home in Wisconsin. 


And Finally--We Establish a Home! 


HE National Board had decided by 

unanimous vote to locate the national 
office for the first three trial years at 
Madison, the capital of Wisconsin. If it 
is found on the experience of the three 
years that Madison is not properly located 
for our purposes, doubtless a change will 
be made to a more favorable location. 

The question has been asked as to- 
why Madison? 

The arguments for Madison were many; 
it is in the State where there are the must 
credit untons—the State which spends money 
for credit union organization work! It is a 
State which would be most responsive to 
the things we are trying to do. It is well 
located east and west although not so 
central north and south. Madison is 
within relatively easy reach of the splendid 
credit union development on the Pacific 
coast. Madison is a delightful city where 
we could get the space we needed at low 
rates; it is a University city which will 
be most valuable when we get to the matter 
of statistics and surveys; and, possibly, 
the final reason had to do with the very 
active National Director Charles G. Hy- 
land and the way he has about him and 
the activity of the Madison Chamber of 
Commerce under the leadership of Alvin 
Gillette. 


The first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held there in March and sub- 
sequently we rented 142 E. Gilman Street, 
already known far and wide as Raiffeisen 
House. 


In August Tom Doig, my son and a 
pal of his, Earl Rentfro and I moved 
into Madison, with our old clothes on, 
armed with buckets and brooms and 
started in to convert what had been a sort 
of an apartment house into an office build- 
ing. We contacted Mr. George Keatchie to 
whom the National Association owes a 
great debt of gratitude for his cooperation; 
he organized the repairs for us and, under 
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his direction painters and carpenters and 
plumbers and electricians moved in and, 
for three weeks the renovations went 
briskly forward. Ineidentally the proof 
for the new eredit union book came in 





Office of the Managing Director 


while we were in the midst of our labors 
and Tom and I read proof on it from eight 
in the evening until one-thirty the next 
morning for five consecutive nights to get 
it on its way. I wonder that there are not 
more mistakes in it! 


We spent about eight hundred dollars 
on repairs and you will never be able to 
appreciate what we did with it until you 
eome up to see us. We also bought quite 
a lot of new furniture (metal desks) to 
supplement what we brought from Boston, 
as a gift from the Bureau. Our landlord, 
the Guardian Life lnsurancee Company, 
carried the major part of the load of the 
repairs, doing everything they had agreed 


lo do and a whole lot more, 


In fact everyone in Madison conspired 
to make our coming agreeable and to give 
us the sort of office we wanted. 


Let's you and [ take a stroll through it 
and see how you like it for, after all, it i 
your oOffice-—the headquarters, the very 
heart of the credit union movement in the 
United States which is, after all, you 


( redil wuior Morenie ni! 


When you arrive at Madison by train 
at the Milwaukee or Northwestern Sta- 
tion you should first phone to Badger 
1862. Miss Bubier will answer the phone 
and if you will tell her that you are inter- 
ested in the credit union headquarters she 
will tell you how to get up here, probably 
sending a car for you if Tom’s ear or 
Karl’s is out front which is apt to be the 
vase. If you come by car you can very 
easily locate the street 142 KF. Gilman 
by inquiry. 


\rriving out front today you would 
find a beautiful snow storm in ‘progress 
although we have had a lovely fall and 
early winter with no very cold weather 
and in the spring, summer and fall this 
is particularly fine vacation country. Mad- 
ison is located between four large and very 
heautiful lakes and Raiffeisen House abuts, 
in the rear, on Lake Mendota. You will 
find the building one of those old, brick 
mid-Vietorian houses, built at a time when 
oak floors were made of solid oak and doors 
in fine old houses, of mahogany. It is a 
splendid, sturdy house and you will note 
over the transom the simple inscription 
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‘Raiffeisen House.’”’ You may then again 
wonder —“‘why the name?” Raiffeisen 
started the eredit unions in Germany 
over eighty years ago. His credit unions 
were credit unions—organized exclusively 
to serve borrowers. He sensed the great 
spiritual values of the credit union and 
first appreciated what cooperative credit 
could do for the eeonomie emancipation 
of the masses. I have a great picture of 
him in my office, which I brought back 
from Germany two years ago and we are 
trying to impress on the credit union 
movement in the United States some- 
thing of the spiritual significance of his 
work. 

Entering the large hall you will find to 
the left, leading to our work room (or 
main office, which is forty-three feet long 
by almost twenty wide) a swinging gate 
with a neatly lettered sign which reads 
‘Information’. Beyond the barrier sits 
Miss Bubier who has charge of the tele- 
phone and is one of our top stenographers. 
She will get your message and call Tom 
or me out (or possibly Earl Rentfro down 
from upstairs if Tom and I are both 
away on some one of the interminable 
trips we have to take) to “show you 
round”. You will first be made to under- 
stand that this is your house and that we 
are glad to see you. 


We have one rule at Raiffeisen House 
and that is that the eredit union member 





Main Office 


at the gate is the most important business 
of the day for he is returning to his own 
house where everyone is happy indeed to 
see him. 

After getting rid of your coat and hat 
you will probably start your inspection 
at the first room to the right as you came 
in a combination reeeption room and 
accounting office, which is in charge of 
Miss Logue, assisted by Miss Schuetz and 
Miss Young. 


This room will also house the BRIDGE 
office (f you credit union members decide from 
this first issue that you want a BRIDGE. 

In the reception room is a large and 
very comfortable settle or davenport. I 
picked that out not intending anyone 
should sit in it very long (for I recall the 
number of uncomfortable places I have 
sat, particularly during the first five years 
of the credit union work when everyone 
insisted on treating me like a particularly 
undesirable pedlar). We try to attend 
promptly to our eallers. 





To the left as you came in is the work 
shop or stenographers room (Miss Bubier, 
Mrs. Munson and Miss Ryan) and in 
the corner is Miss Gartland’s private office. 
She is the motor in this shop and keeps the 
work going and everything in proper motion. 

Through her room you will come to 
the great rear office, where Tom and I hold 
forth. First, however, you will have noted 
a splendid pieture of Mr. Filene over the 
fireplace in the main room and, on the 
walls, all of the historical memorabilia of 
the credit union movement—the pen with 
which President Roosevelt signed the Fed- 
eral eredit union law and, in a glass case, 
the original Constitution and By-laws. In 
my office we handle first the contact work 

-the thousands of letters weekly which 
are incidental to the operation of existing 
credit unions and the organization of ew 
ones. 

No one can appreciate that routine until 
he comes and sees it first hand! 


From my room we go directly to the 
shipping room (Mr. Grinde and Mr. Peter- 
son) where bookkeeping forms are shipped 
all over the United States and often to 
Canada. It is connected by a dumb waiter 
with the print shop below. Here we have 
about three thousand dollars of machinery 
all paid for and we are installing new 
machinery. as this is being written, in 
considerably larger money total, which will 
quadruplicate our capacity to handle forms 
and cause an appreciable reduction in 
their cost. You will reach the print shop 
by a short flight of stairs and find it very 
adequate. We spent more money here 
than elsewhere, to make it dry and com- 
fortable, well lighted and thoroughly 
equipped. Mr. Caulum has charge of it. 
Coming upstairs again you will want to 
visit on the second floor the two rooms of 
Cuna Mutual Society where, very quietly 
and without any flutterment, we have 
already two million dollars of loan pro- 
tection coverage and haye smashed the 
rate for borrowers protgéction from the 
eight to twenty cents which was being 
charged to four and a half. 


Earl will also be glad jto tell you about 
our eampaign for a lowér bond cost. 


Finally we have for some of our per- 
sonnel, a four-room dormitory upstairs, 
which rooms will be needed for the in- 
surance department by summer; mean- 
time it brings us forty dollars revenue per 
month. We pay for the whole business 
$125 a month; we allocate $50 monthly 
to the printing and supply department, 
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Accounting Office 


$50 to the insurance department which, 
with the $40 from rentals, gives us $140 
a month revenue, reducing rather materi- 
ally the net rental of the National Asso- 
ciation for the space it occupies. 

Miss Logue will next tell you about the 
Cuna Credit Union which we operate 
and you will find it possible to get first 
hand information about any department 
or any activity of the National Association 
—for it is your Association and we are 
doing your work. 

So—here we are—less than sixteen 
months away from Estes Park! 

In sixteen months we have drafted a 
national Constitution and By-laws, have 
organized over thirty states into leagues 
which have ratified it, have had our first 
national board meeting, have raised our 
first budget and, since Labor Day, have 
been in complete possession of our own 
National office, well equipped and operat- 
ing effectively to perform for you the 
maximum credit union service. 

So— you and you and YOU and YOU 
—come ahead! Come up and see us and 
we believe you will get the same kick and 
the same joy out of this job that we are 
getting! 








Employee group on the front porch 


The Raiffeisen House Pictures 


As a permanent heading for this sec- 
tion we have chosen pictures of two his- 
torie houses. To the left is the house 
where Raiffeisen was born in ISI8 at 
Hamm an der Sieg in Germany. To the 
right is Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wis- 
consin where the Credit Union Nationa! 
Association opened its first office and es- 
tablished its first home on September 
Ist, 1935. Raiffeisen House is the ‘Heart 
of the Credit Union’. 








An Old Friend Returns # 





In the first issue of the BRIDGE (June 
1924) we introduced a character who was 
called ‘‘the BRIDGE tender”. What is a 
BRIDGE without a bridge tender? He 
ran along with us until the April 1926 
issue—almost two vears—and he _ helped 
us a whole lot in those difficult days 
with his very friendly phliosophy. | can’t 
seem to remember just why he left-— per- 
haps he got a better job. Then came the 
hard times and no job at all—and now he 
is back! We welcome him with open arms 
and hope you will like him as did our 
old readers, back in the pioneering days, 
when a four-page BRIDGE was an 
achievement! 

EDITOR. 


My buzzer did its stuff! 

It sounded rather impatient and I 
hasten to the phone. ‘“‘There’s a grand 
feller waiting out here to see you,” came 
the voice of our Miss Bubier, ‘‘and he tells 
me you would want to see him if you 
knew he was here!” “I'll bet its Alvin 
Gillette’ thinks I (hoping such to be the 
ease): “‘What’s his name?” I quite natur- 
ally inquired. ‘“‘He hasn’t a name”’ says 
Miss Bubier, “‘he goes by a title; he says 
you would know him as the BRIDGE 
tender!” 

Bless my stars and garters! 

Did I tear out of the office and down the 
long hall and there, grinning his darn fool 
old head off—was my old, old friend—the 
BRIDGE tender! 

We haven’t much more than enough 
room to just introduce him in this issue 
and to bring him up to date. It seems that 
he left us for another job as I had antici- 
pated and that the depression had caught 
him flat. And now he had heard that we 
had a new and splendid BRIDGE-—a 
bigger and stronger and handsomer 
BRIDGE and here he was, applying for 
his old job, a little thinner but not seem- 
ingly much older. 

He got it as a matter of course! 

Here you will find him each and every 
month, showing the way, collecting the 
modest toll, helping to cheer us up on the 
way and doing his bit to keep the BRIDGE 
open and to making it more and more 
effectively the “way to economic better- 
ment.” 

We may even get him a new suit after 
we have talked it over with Joe Stern! 

And so he and I got talking about this 
and that and mostly the depression, 
smoking up some of my Christmas cigars 
(which are about gone) and opening up to 
each other as old friends are wont to do 
after a long separation. 

“You,know, Chief,” he said, ‘this de- 
pression ain’t been so bad!’ 

**Ain’t been so bad!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘how 
do you get that way? It’s been the toughest 
depression in history!” 

‘**Well now you just think of it this way! 
To begin with they’s been millions of 
people out of work and they’s still millions 
what ain’t got no jobs! That's true, ain’t 
it? Have you heard of any recent starva- 
tion? In the old days when a feller went 





broke and charity went dead on him—he 
starved! We're further along than we was 
then and while rich people will have to pay 
more taxes—and that’s too bad of course 
it’s best folks shouldn’t starve and when, 
elsewise you fellers what’s got salaries 
and other fellers what's got plenty has 
got to chip in more—isn’t that the right 
way to run a world! They’s a blessin’ in 
givin’ of your substance to help the feller 
who hasn't the price of a meal even though 
the blessin’ may seem a little strained and 
secondhanded when it comes in th’ form 
of taxes. Givin’ for a good cause—even 
in taxes— is a blessin’ after all. Then most 
of us have been able to keep our self 
respect with jobs. The boys in the CCC 
camps (my kid has been in one of 'em for a 
spell), they’re kept busy and healthy and 
well fed and will give us good men t’ work 
on and with as times get better. Lots 
better, wasn’t it, than lettin’ ’em go to 
pot? What little I had was in a bank which 
busted in 1931—but there ain't no banks 
busted recently—is they? I learned how 
to share what I bad as long as I had any- 
thin’ and, when | didn’t have nothin’ 
old Unele Sam didn’t go back on me; he 
ribbed up a sorta of a job for me so that, 
with the fine new BRIDGE a openin’ 
up—here I am well and hale and hart; 
and ready for my old job—with the de- 
pression safe behind me! Should I com- 
plain? You and me, Chief, lives in the 
grandest country in the world and they’s 
a fine future still ahead of us!” 

And next issue we will have the Bridge 
tender in all his glory. Watch for him! 





You are 
Most Cordially Invited 
to Raiffeisen House 


It has been the most happy ex- 
perience of those doing the credit 
union work at national headquarters 
that so many credit union members 
find their way to Madison. Why not 
include in your summer vacation a 
trip to the Wisconsin Lakes? You 
will find a warm welcome awaiting 
you at your national office, 142 Kast 
Gilman Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

—Raiffeisen House! 
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A Little Man With 
BIG NEWS! 


“FT"AKE a wire,” says I to Miss Ryan, 

“reading this way: ‘Joe Stern, Art 
Department, Boston Herald, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts; send me pronto for new 
BRIDGE little man walking in snow, 
overshoes and tippet, new BRIDGE under 
arm, umbrella with spread “Shout it with 
Subseriptions’.”” She did. He did. Ina 
couple of days I received air mail from 
Boston this sketch and the “‘little man”’ is 
back in the BRIDGE again where he was 
from our opening June 1924 issue until 
our closing mid-summer 1934 issue. He’s 
the veteran of us all for he is the original 
credit union member—out-dating all of 
us. Joe Stern—cartoonist for the Boston 
Herald created him back in the dark ages 
of the credit union movement. He per- 
sonifies us all—just a feller who works 
and earns what he can and takes life as he 
finds it; has a radio and an ancient flivver 
and goes to the movies and, if he is feeling 
flush on Major Bowes night, sends the 
major a wire to tell him that he thinks the 
piccolo player is rotten. He belongs to a 
credit union and in times of depression 
suffers most because his wife and the kids 
are so badly off, forgetting that he is worse 
off than they are. When there is a war 
he fights it because he loves his country 
and, while he doesn’t understand why the 
politicians get him into a war, he makes all 
the sacrifices involved, dying possibly on 
some far field, because deep in his heart he 
loves an ideal—his country the way it 
should be. He’s married and carries the 
load and we all love him and welcome him 
back! 

Thanks, Joe! You got it! 

On this page the Little Man in person 
speaks of the news. 

Here’s a monthly statement! Incident- 
ally if you want to crash my page you 
should address any news items you have 
(meeting notices, monthly statements, 
suggestions as to improved ways of running 





WOT’S TH'’MATTER! 


Wot’s th’matter with this for a 
place for a “ad’’? Whether y’read 
any other part of th’BRIDGE or not 
you'll fall for my page. So here goes! 
Both of Mr. Bergengren’s earlier 
eredit union books are gone; you'd 
have t’'go to a museum to get one! 
Th'latest book-CUNA EMERGES 

is fast gettin’ that way! Published 
in October there are less than 200 
copies left! Do y’want one? If so th’ 
price is $1.50 each, unless you get 
together with th’boys and order ten 
when th’ price is $1.00 each. Handle 
all orders through the Credit Union 
National Association, Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin. When 
ya write—don’t hesitate to give my 
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a’ credit union, ete.,) to me—“The Little 
Man Under the Umbrella” Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin and I'll use 
it if I ean possibly get it in—first come, 
first served! This statement (for De- 
cember 1935) is from the Sangamo Elec- 
tric Employees Credit Union of Spring- 
field, Illinois. It’s goin’ good—408 mem- 
bers—132 borrowers—resources of $7,584 
and $6,607 loaned out. Good going, Ward! 





The December issue of the Michigan 
Credit Union News (with me at the top 
where I belong) quotes Alphonse Des- 
jardins, the originator of the credit union 
in Quebec in 1900, on page one. It carries 
a summary of the fine program of the 
Michigan League which has been arranged 
for the annual meeting at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel on January 18th. Congratulations 
to Karl Guenther and Sam Smith! 





Here’s the Ames (Iowa) City Employees 
Credit Union with resources of $8,546. 
It’s also moving along well! 


The Western Railway Employees Credit 
Union (as of November 30th) shows assets 
of $28,877 with $22,794 loaned out. It has 
300 members and 250 borrowers and has 
lost $15 in seven years of operation. Can 
ya beat it? Hats off to Mr. Dinkins! 


The Milwaukee Stamping Company 
Employees Credit Union of West Allis 
(National Director Miller’s home credit 
union) is moving along well—with re- 
sources of $7,500 and 196 members. 


The Illinois Credit Union League News 
gets better’n’better! It has improved 
rapidly in recent months. The Christ- 
mas issue is a wow! The new editor, Frank 
C. Dean, is doin’ a swell job and we look 
forward eagerly every month to its 
receipt. 
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“The Ace” a publication of the Ames 
City Employees Credit Union has lots of 
great stuff in it! Thanks a lot, Mr. Alex- 
ander! Thanks also for your kind comment 
on CUNA EMERGES! 





The Washington (D. C.—‘ Daddy of his 
Country’’) Credit Union News came in a 
couple days ago and found a warm wel- 
come, Congratulations F. H. Smith! In 
th’ next BRIDGE (oh, boy, but we are 
relying on you guys t’make the BRIDGE 
go over) we shall print a cut showin’ your 
check (we may get it in here, by golley— 
any way it'll be in right soon) which was 
the first money ever received by the BRIDGE! 
On second thought HERE IT IS—the 
first check ever received by the BRIDGE! 
Behold history in th’ makin’!!! 
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We get in this column ‘Cooperative 
Savings” each month from Claude Or- 
chard. He’s writin’ in there the story of a 
great accomplishment. Golley—but I 
hopes th’ accident of politics don’t never 
separate Claude from his job. There ain’t 
no one in th’ whole United States govern- 
ment service doin’ a more intelligent, a 
more patriotic and a more useful service 
for us average folks than Claude Orchard! 





So I must leave—although there are 
thousands of items about which I could be 
writing straight through to the next issue. 
Thanks everyone—this is the Little Man— 
signing off until you call him to the mike 
again by your subscriptions!!! 
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OU know, chief 

tender of this here new Bridge, was 
a mere high school youth in his first long 
trousers he was made editor of another 
magazine 


when our. editor, 


his high school publication. 

Now the young Roy wanted to put out 
a bang-up rood 
issue but he 


magazine for the first 
couldn't get 
around the school to do any work on it. 
He didn’t let THAT faze him, however! 
No, mam! He just went to work himself 

and when that first issue appeared it 
contained stories and articles by him 
under fourteen different names! 

Well when the Chief made himself 
editor of this new magazine he didn't 
want the same thing to happen again. At 
least he didn’t want anyone to think he 
was hiding behind a lipstick and a gingham 
apron writing wimmen stuff, so he called 
in this little third-assistant bridge tender 
and he said, “Bridget, measure out a nice 
cup of interesting information and a few 
spoonfuls of humor and a sprinkle of 
spice and whip me up a first class woman's 
page for The Bridge! And I want it to- 
morrow morning the first thing!” 

Just like that, he said it to me! 


anyone else 


“One page?” sez I. “Just one page? 


Out of all that big beautiful new magazine 


you're going to let the women of the 


(Credit Unions of this country have only 
ONE page? And me only until tomorrow 
morning to write it? And you men take 
the rest of it?” 

“Well, um-um-—] well, 
what T figured.” he um-ed and er-ed. 


er-er that’s 





Dora 


Louise 


Axp in that one page (ANID between 
now and tomorrow morning) you expect 
what women 
You expect 
me to tell them about such women as 
Dora Maxwell of New York City, who has 
eharge of the North East for the Credit 
lnion National Association, and Louise 
MeCarren, who is a member of the Cincin- 
nati Kemba Credit 
employees of the 
Baking Company?” 


me to let the world know 
have done for Credit Unions? 


Union which serves 
Kroger Grocery and 
“Why, | could write a whole page Just 
Take \liss NIaxwell 


about either of them 
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for instance. She's one of the half dozen 
effective credit) union organizers 
including BOTH men and women, in the 
whole country. She has organized credit 
unions primarily in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 
but also in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. She was one of the New York 
representatives at the Estes Park meeting. 


most 


It was she who ‘sold’ the credit union idea 
to the great group of credit unions within 
the Standard Oi] Company. As for her per- 
sonal characteristics I could rave on 
for pages about her amazing tolerance, 
about how well read and informed she is 
and how she knows what is going on in 
the world and understands it better than 
the average person, and how she has an 
apparently endless capacity for effective 
work.” 

“And then Miss MeCarren! She has 
over twenty credit unions on her record 
and most recently organized the Cin- 
cinnati Street Railway employees. At the 
Constitutional convention at Estes Park 
in August 1934 when the constitution and 
by-laws of the Credit Union National 
Association adopted, she was in 
charge of many of the details and helped 
materially to make the meeting a success. 
She is president of the Cincinnati chapter 
of the Ohio Credit Union League and one 
of the outstanding credit union leaders 
in the whole United States! She isn’t 
afraid of anything or anybody and she’s 
doing a very swelegant job in Ohio, if 
(nd even if vou don't!” 


were 


vou ask me! 


“a 

So you'd like me to write all that and 
a lot of other things that'd be of interest to 
women on that one measly little page in 
your magazine~ AND by tomorrow morn- 
ing, would you, Mister Man?” 

“Yes,” said the Editor in what | think 
was a tiny bit meeker voice. “Yes.” 

“And is there anything else you think | 
might work into the page to 
women, Mister Editor?” [I asked. 
“maybe a recipe now 
and then, a very swell recipe, like 


Interest 


“Yes,” says he, 
those 
yummy pecan cookies vou passed around 
the other day.” 





et 


The First Lady of the Credit Union 


Her name was Amalie and she lived in 
Germany many, many vears ago and per- 
formed a service for the credit union move- 
mentinthe days of its origin which makes 
her our “first lady’. We have just received 
a picture of her from the old German town 
where Raiffeisen worked and performed 
his miracles at Flammersfeld. We will 
have the whole story on this page and the 
pieture in the next issue. 





‘Well, Mister Editor I said, “vou 
remind me of. that Boston 
to do honor to the pilgrim fathers and 


meeting in 
mothers. A man was to speak half the time 
on the pilgrim fathers and a woman was 
to speak for the remaining half of the 
Well, the 
man got up and talked and talked and 
talked about the pilgrim fathers and told 
all about the hardships and privations 
they endured and pretty soon all of the 


period on the pilgrim mothers. 


time was gone except a few minutes. And 
then he sat down and the chairman intro 
duced the woman and she was supposed to 
tell all about the pilgrim mothers in just 
those few minutes. And so she got up and 
said, ‘Ladies and Gentlemen, all I want to 
say and all I have time to say about the 
pilgrim mothers is that they had to put 
up with all the hardships that the pilgrim 
fathers did and in addition, they had to 
put up with the pilgrim fathers’ And 
then she sat down. And that’s just like 
you men and this nice new big magazine 
and this one measly page 


vou've piverl 


us women.” 

“Well,” he savs right back, ‘If vou do 
REAL well on this one, maybe next month 
I'll let vou have TWO pages!” 

But after he maybe next 
month I'll be looking for another job 
Know anyone who's looking for a good 
eook? Oh, ves, 
here’s that 
mentioned : 


reads th 


and speaking of cooking 
pecan cookie recipy Mr B 


KEEKKKRKKEKRKEKKKKHK 
Yum-Yum Cookies 


2 cups brown sugar 4 


| cup shortening 
of which half should 
be butter 


cups flour 

I teaspoon baking 
powder 

? teaspoons vanilla 

2 eyvys l cup chopped pecans 


You mix the ingredients in the order 
viven and then drop them by very small 
teaspoonfuls on a greased baking sheet 
press a half pecan on each one, and bake 
in a moderate oven (300°) until they are 
slightly brown. and then irs oO keep the 
family from them. Incidentally, they 
spread out until they're almost flat and 
yet erusty on the edges 


oe fee ae oe oe oe oe ae oo a ok ak 2k 


And that, Gals, is all the room there ts 
on this here one little page, but if you'll 
all mail me funny or interesting or unusual 
little stories about yourselves and your 
friends and tell me what vou WANT to 
read about on this page, we'll just show 
this upstart Editor and the rest of the men 
up like Columbus 
S‘long for this time 


showed the world' 


Bripaket Bu RNs, 
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A? ound the Wheel 
@ This is a pieture of Senator Sheppard, senior senator from the great State of Texas. All 


at Senator Sheppard ever did for us was to sponsor through to enactment the all-important 
Mederal eredit union law which resulted in nearly a thousand new credit unions the first full 
ar of its operations. He is the father in America of the Federal credit union. In recent 
ears no individual has performed a greater service for cooperative credit in the world. We 


e very happy to start this page with Senator Morris Sheppard, our great and good friend 


om the Lone Star State 





@ Here we have New York at the Estes Park Conference, 
stunding In a row with Mr. Filene, just prior to signing the 
National Constitution and By-Laws. Left to right! New York 
State League Director from Albany Harold Winchester, Mr. 
Kilene, New York State League President, Louis Weiler, Miss 
NMiaxwell who organized so many of the New’ York Credit 


l nions and Sid Stahl, the genial Manager of the New York 


State Credit: Union League 





e \W ‘ jst ecient ( Sithy the rura: ered inion development 
of the Farm Bureau Federation. Down 
Terme re it Knox, ‘ \‘ nveou fine eredit unton which has 
eeout the Kno County Court Llouse and serves members of 
thie SILe (Count } ry Bureau Federation \Irs (ius Helmer ~ 
thie ! the preture ified Thyas thee Ronurd i)! Directors Is mil ne 
‘ ‘ ol iT n Ter om 











1) ' 1 st on hem Tlawanans right off the beaeh at Waikiki! Cant va hear ‘em strummin’? and ean't 


‘) ! meerrn Thhere for vf We rony thie reatit Union oat the Hotel Baltimore. Kansas ("yt 














with the CREDIT UNIONS 


® Look it! Look it!!!! Hey fellers gather in close! The first Federal credit union was 
organized at Texarkana, Texas! Why? Cause that’s the home town in the home State of 
Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, who sponsored the Federal bill. Why else? Because the 
eity of Texarkana is partly in Texas and partly in Arkansas and this credit union symbolizes 
a union of States; it is the first Federal credit union. It is Morris Sheppard Federal Credit 
Union No. 1 (The most recent high number is No. 1,000!!!). Those present in the picture 
are M. L. Watson, R. FE. Lee, G. D. Garrett, H. F. DeFee. Ed. B. Levee Jr.. A. D. Lanier. 
A. B. Jordan, B. A. Goodson, Dyke Thomas, Ed. Holt. J. L. Elder and Helen Bounds. Gee 


but we were glad to get that one! 





@® Here we are back in Everett, Massachusetts, with the 
Directors of The Octane Credit Union (Colonial seucon 
Oil Refinery Employees) entertaining as their guests in this 
picture none other than Edward A. Filene, President of CUNA 
fourth from the right, sitting) and Riehard Courtenay (six 
from theright.front row) who is doing such a fine eredit union 
promotional job) and Miss Maxwell, champion woman credit 
union organizer of the world, sitting next Mr. Courtenay! 


Nice looking gang, eh what! 





@ Quickly Wwe fl, to Nova Scotia vith oa ot of vrand feller 
who are making cooperative history in that Provinee omy judg 
ment the Nova Seotia eredit union movement come Closest to 
Ra tfeisen of any cooperative cre dit movement now vol Lana) r the 


world! Second from the right, standing is Angus MacDonald who 
COmMes pretty close to being Prrbolic Benefactor No | ! Noy 


seotia. NI\ hat is off to him and to his associnte 





Sixrw Annus. BANQuer 
SYixssoue/ Caeei@xy /NION LEME 





Ne rth ~UaS /gan rT Kansas C/T Pe. a 
What have we here ladies and vents? Oh just about an even thousand credit union lads and lassies gathered together from: a parts of 


Missouri to greet the National Board at its first meeting at Kansas ¢ ‘Wty just about a vear ago. Representatives were there 


eight states and was that some party! This was a truly historie oceasion! 























| FIRST honors fr Spt News ae awarded 1 Jo : ‘ 
DeRamus, Managing Director of the 


bagi: ability and 


es of all ofthe eee Gomis oat 
aA ey Aa henner 9 Testes 
to ngara state 
managi 6 areca oo 
organized Director—with one hundred 
nd four new credit unions (104) in Illinois for the year. 
{3} The National Association owes to 
gratitude it can never repay because of 
nary contribution to the successful and sustained effort 
which brought the Illinois League through a most . 
nt Se, Oe ee 
the effectiveness of the League but to cri 
harass the Credit Union National Association. Oe 
three counts, hats off to Joe and three cheers! 


Lb sgessarne 


a debt of 
extraordi- 














The Second Annual Meeting 


i ‘ at rhe 
( | ‘ \ \ssocatio 
‘ \ lise \\ ons 
} 10. POs | ki xe 
( ‘ on St i 
he tl Viaidison Raiffeiser 
House Ihe nitia ession wil 
bevin prompt it The National 
Board meeting will be held (probably 
it the Loraine Hotel) on Monday the 
lOth,at & AL M The Directors of 
‘ CUNA \I i sociel vill 
the session On Mon- 
da evening Februar Oth at the 
ty ‘ t of \W ol ! \lemorial 
Building the credit unions of Madisor 
| ber ort of 
i ee hut 
i ‘ ( dio broad 
' \] Kilene ane 
It 7. price 
( ( i trie Jem 
ores ‘ Inake a 
‘ ‘ Vi ill have 
pole ‘ i! inl 
i t ( i t 
4 t redit 
mu er ( oO “atten 
iwit ! ‘ 
t Raitle . 











HIS is a truly histori pieture the 


annual meeting of the Nova Seotia 
Credit Umon League for 1935 at Port 
Tewksbury, Nova Seotia in June. | sure 
im proud to be in this one! | honestls 
believe that the eooperative development 
n Nova Scotia is going to make coopera 


tive history And the foundation is ar 
the credit unions whieh are now to be 
found in so many large and small Nova 
Scotia towns | don't seem to see oft 


hand, in this pieture Father Coady of 
Antigonish who is becoming such a pillar 
of cooperative strength in the Provines 
ind whose influence goes far bevond the 
Province nor that sturdy credit union 
Pioneer Father Tompkins bot beloved by 
the people of Nova Seotia for his innum 
erable services to the people Sut Angus 
NlacDonald was at the meeting He is 
n the light suit to the right of the pietures 
the good lookin’ feller” not the guy try- 
ng to shade his eves! He is doing one of 
the finest jobs in the cooperative move- 


Hats off to 


ment all the world around 
Nova Seotia' 








Welcome to the California 
and North Carolina League 
Publications 


At this point we welcome officialls 
the California Credit Union News 
which first appeared in December. It's 
the tops! In topography and material 
and presentation it gives us all some- 
thing to shoot at. When I first saw 
it I realized that the BRIDGE 
would have to be good or else! Con- 
gyratulations —most hearty congratu- 
lations to Milton Rygh, Editor in 
Chief and his most able assistants 
If. comparatively, we can do as good 
a job, we shall be happy and content 


An’ down in Noth Carolina, suh, 
we havea papah! And it’s swell, too 
it’s called the North Carolina Credit 
Union League News and is edited 
bys National Director Hubert Ml 
Rhodes. It is extremely well put 
together and mighty interesting 
The other day Mr. Filene’s secretary 
wrote me for a list of all credit union 
publications and there are so many of 
them that we haven't an accurate 
list. And that is absolutely almost 
the best news of the month — that 
we are all telling the world about the 
credit union 
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WHAT THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION HAS DONE 


HAS been operating actively since 
4 September Ist—four months to a day 
as this is written! 

First we have a well equipped office! 

Second we are carrying effectively the 
credit union movement. 

Mr. Filene spent a million dollars on us 
that the credit union might be possible! 

To this rich gift you and I owe our 
credit unions! 

Today more and more and more people 
want credit Today the mail 
comes flooding into the National Associa- 
tion office and it is the conviction of the 
National Association that their 
first and most important job is to take this 


unions! 


otticers 


fine gift which we received and, with equal 
unselfishness, to make ita ailable for others. 
It is our objective (and we are going to 
make it) to line up every last credit union 
inthe United States behind this progres- 
sive program of credit union promotion. 

Equally it is our job to protect eredit 
unions from unjust taxation and bad legis- 
lation, to solve common problems and to 
serve in many every day, homely ways. If 
you will come to Madison to see us, you 
will not have much trouble convincing 
vourself that we are efficiently and econom- 
ically getting on with the job. Our first four 
months September, October, November 
and December were the four most produe- 
tive months in new credit unions in credit 
union history with a total of very close 
to six hundred new eredit unions! We 
serviced these credit unions. We have 
answered questions until | am convineed 
that if we did nothing else we would have 
done enough. This involves over a thou- 
sand letters a week. This informative sery- 
ice covers an enormous range. We have 
distributed in the four months more than 
fifty thousand pieces of free informative 
material. We have contacted credit unions, 
chapters and leagues and_ state 
league boards of directors in New York, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Illinois, lowa 
and several other states. 


We have solidified and perfected the 


state 


National Association effectively during 
that period. Instructed so to do by the 
National Board at its first meeting, we 


first tackled the problem of borrower's 
protection insurance. Not only was this 
insurance being sold at rates varying from 
eight to twenty cents per hundred dollars 
of coverage. This excessive rate was com- 
ing out of credit union borrowers, the 
individuals whom the credit unions were 
organized to assist and to protect. And the 
worst part of the whole process was that 
by commissions to credit union treasurers, 
to credit unions and to state leagues our 
whole organization was threatened with 
disruption. 

We therefore organized the Cuna Mutual 
Society which, four months later, is operating 
n thirty. states and has the right to operate 
n all of them. 


We borrowed $25,000, to make the 
Company possible and fixed the rate at 
four and one-half cents per hundred dol- 
lars which covers the cost of this insur- 
ance and enough profit to replace the 
borrowed capital with our own capital. 
When that has been done the rate will be 


furthe r reduced, 


Immediately most of the companies re- 
duced their rates. Our coverage is already 
about $2,000,000, and we are increasing 
$1,000,000 a month. We shall easily run 
up to $5,000,000 the first year—a business 
which was being written at a minimum of 
eight cents per hundred. On this business 
we save over $21,000 for credit union bor- 
rowers. Assume that for this first year 
approximately half as much business is 
carried on by other companies at half their 
former rate (a most conservative estimate) 
and we have another indirect saving to 
eredit union borrowers of $10,500. 

And we are being conservative because 
we expect to hit a high of $12,000,000 for 
the first vear! 

Suppose a credit union with a thousand 
members and an annual loans business of 
$75,000. Assume that this credit union is 
paying the rate for borrowers’ protection 
insurance, charged in a State thus far some- 
what opposed to us in its State organiza- 
tion, which is eight cents per hundred 
dollars of Assume that the 
treasurer has a 85.000 bond. At the then 
rate the borrowers of this credit union 
would pay $750 for loans protection. By 
the National Association plan these bor- 
rowers would have paid $405. Under the 
other plan the treasurer, if bonded with a 
faithful performanee bond, is probably 
paying $40 for it. The National Associa- 
tion places the same bond for $20. The 
National dues for this credit union would 
be ten cents per member times a thousand 
members, or $100. The net saving to the 
eredit union would be $335 on these two 
items alone and there would be a great 
many other advantages accruing to this 
credit union from its affiliation. Eventually 
just plain good sense will bring this State 
in, 

Next we 

We have it solved so far for 85° of the 
states in which credit unions operate. In 
these states the bond rates have 
practically halved. Assume that there are 
2000 new credit unions organized during 
the next twelve months, we shall 
$8000 on these bonds; assume that as 
many old credit unions use the Cuna 
bond plan during the year we shall have 
saved in the next twelve months another 
$8000 or a total conservatively estimated 
of $16,000 saving for this one service the 
next twelve months. 


coverage. 


undertook the bond problem. 


been 


save 


Re mie mbe r we have heen ope rating four 


months! 

Next we undertake the reorganization of 
the printing and supply business. This 
business now totals approximately $60,000 
a year. We hope the reorganization will 


forming magnificent service. 


result in a reduction immediately of ap- 
proximately 10° which would mean an- 
other immediate saving of $6000. We 
shall however, do better than that. We are 
organizing also a central purchasing de- 
partment. 

And we have been operating four months! 

Our next step is a 25,000 free issue of a 
34-page BRIDGE—the beginning of a 
real magazine for the National 
tion. 


Assocla- 


Finally—these avings ele., hich are 
only a beginning) are merely incidental to 
our real job which Ss fo protec f credit wni0? 
from adverse taration, to get the additional 
legislation i'é need, to push 0 lho gar *(l- 
tion work, to answer the questior ippl / 


books and othe r publicity miattey a? df 1” 
carry on for you the credit union 
in the United States. It is your job and my 


job to carry on the national work. 


morement 


Your credit union came to you as a 
rich gift. The National Association eel 
to per pe huate that Service / 





There Are No “Racial” 
Credit Unions! 


GEE TEES when referring to open 
charter credit unions they have 
thoughtlessly (I have been guilty of it and 
am sorry) been referred to as 
credit unions because these open charter 
groups were mostly limited to some one 
national or racial group Lithu- 
anians—Poles, ete. Jn the credit unio 


“racial” 


Swedes— 


movement combined eve y race, creed and 


f all 


color. We have no racial siaqnificance a ; 
I have organized many credit unions in 
Jewish in Catholic Churel 
parishes and, the other night, in a local 
Protestant Chureh. The early promo- 
tional work in Massachusetts was financed 
publie spirited group. of 


? ) 


eitizens of Boston and re evil f our lead- 


svnagogues, 1n 


by a Jewish 


fiality fron 


ership with con ple fe impal 
“aces and "#8 eeds, 

We do believe from 
that there are three essentials for a sue- 
eessful credit union: a) a group, the 
members of which are sufliciently jn con- 
tact with each other to have group sig- 
nificance: b) a need for credit 
service; and (¢) within the group a few 
consecrated who will 
new credit union the great 
time and effort necessary for its suecess 
without any compensation at first. An 
open charter credit union (that is one 
which takes its members from a great 
area and whose members have no common 
bond uniting them and 
conscious of the loyalty they owe their 
eredit union) is much more difficult to 
operate than a closed charter credit union. 
notably in New Yorl 
which have worke 1 sple nd dly and are pel 
Most of our 
union movement has 


much experience 


union 


souls vive to the 


sacrifice of 


making them 


There are Sone 


grief in the credit 


come from some open charter groups 
which have worked badly. 
. } j 
Don't. however, let anyone tell you that 


the credit wnion has any racial or creeda 


’ 


25 


or political significance. Ii just a n't so 
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(rrinde, “you folks vo 


And Grinde 


(+OSH" said 
trong for © 


Back in the days of the Credit Union 


hristmas! 


National Extension Bureau, when there 


vere only three or four of us. we celebrated 
(‘hristmas For I believe in Santa Claus 
lie Santa Claus 


1@ personification of man as he 


us is I believe in fairies. 
would 
be. And once a vear, if a feller lets go and 

ves himself half a chance, he suddenly 
tinds himself lost to his own good impulses 


ind then he finds how many rood impulses 
e has and God gets hold of him and he 
fts hi ell up > his hoot-straps until 
e finds how much better he is than he 
hought he was. We all learn on this 
rihda of birthdays that to eatceh the 
of | stmas one must find, way 
eep inside seme place, kindness and gen- 
I rood cheer and the spirit ol 
otherhood and charity and all of those 
ties « \ h the carpenter of Naza- 
‘ ‘ ( oOo build nto a bette 
Oo 
() ri e of lights tl 
! ( \ te ene 
‘ et ‘ ina color 
( et eel to radiate 
‘ ( ‘ rhe ot coos 
i ‘ | T Tive 
; cal a , 
( ‘ ( thy rt hie 
fp , a reane 
eve OO ( 
‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
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yi, 
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National Association and it had some by- 
laws but, for the rest, Cuna was a dream, 
not vet come quite true. Then we had 
the Kansas City meeting and Cuna was 
really born for the meeting gave us a 
National Board and a membership of over 
thirty State Credit Union Leagues. It 
decided where we would live and it said 
to all the world that the credit union 
movement had come to maturity and that 
it should go on forever in ever increasing 
usefulness because the credit union mem- 
bership in the United States had taken 
charge of it. Then, in August, Tom Doig 
and Earl Rentfro and my kid and a young 
pal of his and I moved to Madison and, 
with carpenters and painters and plumbers 
and particularly with George Keatchie who 
did as well job for us, planning and earry- 
ing out innumer- 
able phases of 
the complicated 
business of turn- 


ing 142 EK. Gil- 
man Street into 


“ Raiffeisen House 


.? we built the of- 
fice. We are 
mighty proud of 

ww it. You will find 


it adequately de- 





seribed t | Ss e@ - 

vhere and, very particularly, vou will find 

that a very warm welcome awaits you 
there 

On Labor Day we moved in. Miss 


CGiartland, Known far and wide it eredit 


on eirele isn most efficient secretary 

rr ve Miss Logue of the supply de- 
| ment nd Mi Janet Bubier. a novi- 
te, came out with me from Boston. 
Then we started building a personnel for 
our expanding needs and, as Christmas 


approached, we found that our family had 
Jack Fortnum, ae- 


Mutual 
rn the 


Increased to include 
countant in the 


issisting Mr. 


Cuna society 


Rentfro main office 


WE GO STRONG FOR 


(’hristmas 


as Santa Claus visits 


Raiffeisen House 





in addition to Miss Bubier, Miss Ryan 
and Mrs. Munson; assisting Miss Logue 
in the accounting section, Miss Young; in 
the print shop, Mr. Caulum and in the 
shipping room Mr. Grinde and Mr. Peter- 
son. Tom Doig, when in the office (which 
isn’t very often as it is his job to roam the 
whole United States as almost our one and 
only field secretary) shares my office. It 
came about quite naturally then that about 
two weeks before Christmas we should 
have a staff meeting and “‘make plans for 
Christmas.’ (I wonder, incidentally, how 
many Christmases were influenced by 
credit unions this vear; I wonder how 
many stockings the four thousand credit 
unions, with their million members, filled; 
there’s a bit of a thrill goes up my spine 
at the very thought of it). At the meeting 
Mr. Grinde (whose first name is Julian 
and who is President of our headquarters 
eredit union) was made Chairman of the 
Committee and we all went to it to make 
the party, the first at Raiffeisen House, 
one long to be remembered. We limited 
presents to “ten cents per credit union 
member” (has that a familiar sound?) and 
we got us a ten-foot tree. It was so big 
that the first stand we got for it just spread 
and wouldn’t hold the tree up at all and 
we had to delegate Grinde and Pete to 
hunt the town stand strong 
enough to hold our tree upright. And 
we had a jolly evening “‘fixing’”’ it. We had 
lights—lots of lights—and the traditional 
Christmas star at the apex of it (and we 
had to put our step ladder on a box and 
Pete on the top of the step ladder to get 
him up high enough to affix the star). It 
is really the loveliest tree in town and we 
all felt that, if we got nothing more out of 
Christmas this year than the evening we 
spent together making that tree blossom 
with Christmas, it would 


over for a 


have been a 


most complete Christmas for all of us. 
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And what a party! We had it the 
Sunday evening before Christmas. 


HE Hylands were there and the Doigs 

and the Rentfros and the Bergengrens. 
The ladies spread a most sumptuous re- 
past and never in all of the Christmas 
stories I ever read or all the Christmases 
I ever went to did I ever hear of or read 
of or experience a jollier time. Don’t 
you ever let any of us at Raiffeisen House 
catch you doubting the Spirit of Christmas 
because we know that we have it in our 
hearts! And don’t you dare tell Pete and 
Grinde that there is no Santa Claus be- 
cause they were right there when he came 
tumbling down the chimney! He came in 
person! If you have any doubt about it 
—ask Harvey Williams. I haven't intro- 
duced Harvey yet but you will all come to 
know and respect him as we do as you 
find your way to Raiffeisen House. He is 
our custodian and messenger. He takes 
care of us and let me tell you something; 
it takes some custodian to keep Raiffeisen 
House warm of a winter morning when the 
thermometer has lost all sense of decency 
and there is a wild winter wind whooping 
across Lake Mendota. The Lake is our 
back yard and it’s frozen right this minute 
all the way across three miles to where I 
live on the other side. Harvey it was who 
ushered Santa in and helped him when he 
got stuck in the chimney! That’s all 
Harvey had to do with it for ours was 
old Saint Nick himself (he lives, you know, 
only a couple of miles from here and we 
got first shot at his over laden pack) and 
he was a jolly old elf and he had a red nose 
like a cherry and I can testify to it because 
I saw him and, ves sir, he shook hands 
with me! 


ND what a pack! There were fifteen 

times fifteen presents and everything 
from a fireman for Charley Hyland, a 
fireman who actually rescued a distressed 
maiden by climbing up a ladder with her 
and dropping her into the flames, and a 
bass-drum some one gave me for some 
reason and, after the fun was over and 
every last pie-eyed verse had been read, 
the ‘‘little fireman’? (Charley’s boy) and 
Bubbie Doig (aged four) made a clean up 
and staggered away with the loot. At 
nine or thereabouts a photographer wan- 
dered in and you have the results on the 
opposite page (don’t think Charley Hy- 
land looks that way when he is organizing 
a credit union for the trick hat was Helen’s 
idea of a real joke on Charley!) There 
were games and in the end, when the old 
folks couldn’t take it any more and went 
home, all the young folks went to the 
Chanticleer to dance and it would be tell- 
ing to say just when they got home! 

I wish vou could have all been there- 
the million of you who belong to credit 
unions. It would have crowded Raiffeisen 
House a little but we would have got you 
all in some way and Mother and her pals 
had plenty of sandwiches! 
year—and we will prove it! 

We hope that there went out that night 
from Raiffeisen House to you all our 
humble contribution to the spirit of Christ- 
mas for it has crowded this old mansion 
from cellar to garret all this happy Christ- 
mas time. We are, you know, trying to 
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do something in the credit union that is 
as old as the hills and as new as the babe 
which will be born tomorrow. That sounds 
like a paradox but it isn’t. The theory 
that man is his brother’s keeper—that the 
brotherhood of man is a sound principle— 
that the Carpenter was right as to what 
should motivate this world of ours is an 
old theory and the great men of all time— 
long prior to the Christian era—gave elo- 
quent utterance to it. Old Socrates was 
invited to take the hemlock because of his 
philosophy which was based on a beautiful 
theory of human rights, and the crucifix- 
ion of the Carpenter was his way of giv- 
ing emphasis to his glorious conception of 
a world which would be governed by the 
right impulses. But the thought that these 
great fundamental principles can be made 
to work in practice is something new under 
the sun and that is our job in the credit 
union—to perform daily, homely services 
for men and women and little children 
everywhere in this broad land of ours— 
not just on Christmas Day but on every 
day—that is our program. The credit 
union's job is to give daily expression to 
the eternal principle of Christmas. We 
have a right to elect Santa Claus our 
patron saint, for the credit union would 
have also the great heart of Santa Claus. 
Isn’t it our mission— our crusade to 
establish the fact 
that He who spoke 
of peace on earth 
and good will to- 
wards all mankind 
was not dreaming of 
an unattainable 
ideal! So we light 
up our Christmas 
tree every night to 
symbolize over and 
over the spirit of 
the Carpenter! 
through Grinde was 





When we 
heard to remark: ‘““Gosh—but we folks go 


were 


strong for Christmas.”’ He said “‘we’’ be- 
cause he knew then that there could be no 
Christmas at Raiffeisen House except as 
it includes us all. ” 

And as Harvey said to Tom when it 
was all over: “Well I kinda guess, Mr. 
Doig, that there 7s a Santa Claus after all!” 

There’s no happier way to close a Christ- 
mas story than to give, as the echo of our 
first Christmas party, the immortal toast: 
“God bless us—every one.” 


OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE 
AND FOR THE PEOPLE 


Continued from page 7, column 3 
erate by organizing in a State League; 
nor that the various states, acting sepa- 
rately, cannot generate the power for the 
good of themselves and of the whole people, 
that they can generate by coming together 
in the National Association, 

Credit Unionism is not in arms against 
the Money Power. It is opposed merely 
to the wrong use of the people’s money; 
and it is out to discover and to apply such 
a use of the people’s money, under the 
direction of the people themselves, as will 
result in the greatest possible good to the 
whole people. At this particular stage in 
our great march toward true Democracy, 
we could be doing nothing more important 
than that. 


The definition (see page 1) said we must 
have a poem—so here it is! 


Ml 











“You said a voice, 
“You’’—meaning me! 

A gentle voice—compassionate, 
A voice sad as could be. 
“You” said a Voice— 

“Your brother’s keeper—You!” 
A glad voice—a thrilling voice, 
Compelling, sweet and true. 
“Me,” said my voice, 
“You speak of me? 
My brother’s keeper? 
Ah— that cannot be! 
Beyond the right to serve myself 
Iam not free!’’ 
“You,” said a sad voice— 
*Vou,”’ 


And I was too deaf to understand 


meaning Ve! 


Too blind to see! 
Roy F. Be rgde } qre n 























ATTENTION!! 


Jimmy Dacus 


Makes a Record 


The orehids for December 1935 go to 
James A. Dacus, the quiet 
chap of the Credit Union Section with the 


unassuming 


persuasive smile, who organized 22 credit 
unions in that month. The fact that 22 
eredit unions were organized by one per- 
son in one month, and December at that, 
is perhaps one of the 
single-handed during the 
vear of 1935. Jimmie certainly believes in 
more and better credit unions. 


most outstanding 


achievements 
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News of the Founders’ Club 


the truck driver ree 
surveyed his great 
and noted 


Y goodness—as 
marked as he 
trans-continental moving van 
that all eight tires were flat! 
We haven’t had a BRIDGE since the 
summer of 1934! -Lons ago—as the history 
of credit unions go! In that issue E. J. 
Strecker of Spokane, Washington was high 
man in the Founders’ Club at number 183! 
In our next issue (if vou fellers, including 
all you guys in the Founder’s Club, want 
another BRIDGE 
you ean prove it!) we shall go into detail 
Founders’ Club. Here we 
that this issue of 
bridge all of the 


there is only one way 
as regards the 
are up against the fact 
the BRIDGE must 


intervening time and space in credit 
union history between midsummer 1934 
and midwinter early 1936—so about all 


we can do is extend greetings to all the 





oOVvs and girl and assure them that the 
Natior \ om itio is really on 1tS Way 
ind to thank them all most earnestly for 
their pa ? ’ ’ ne Thre ‘ irl progress 
Doss l¢ \ia ‘ ereTore simply ine 
troduce thre fo low ne’ new bore thren! 

N 184 i l I} NI it ta 4 ‘ ib r 
f iH I Dp ( lit | nion and r 
of the Mow © ! ( iion of Austi 

No 5 W Peterson of the same credit 
infon a Mr. Buth Oo iizer of the Hardware 
Mutual | um ( clit iion of Minneapolis 

hb at J i t Hormel Credit 
Unio i NI kee Employees 
Au ( { 

| f ip, R. R. Roach of 
i ‘ \\ a Pe i Employees 
( lit t 

N . | A. ] il le a long time ago 

Incid ‘ Postal Credit Union 
Linco ( inty Pp ma Cred 
Da Wa on 

p Iso I I iw St. Loui Yorkco 
5 " vell yte jobins Louis 

‘ ) St. Louls M icipal Credit Union 

No. 190—Walter C. I] i the Fred A. Mayer 
Credit Union, orga James Credit Unio 
{ Mi Vilinet 

No ! ( i ) { City Hall Credi 
{ 1 Mi eapoll ini it General Ho 
pital ¢ lit | lon 

No. 102—George W Boyd (veteran of Omaha) 
if the Armo Employees Credit Union (that historic 
I r ion in the Armour organization, which 

\ is iu ) rad ganizer of the Nebraska 
( isolidated Coop itive Credit Association. 

No, 103 I I S unother vet) of the 
Postal at Baton Rouge | iisiana, organizer of the 
Alexandria | il 

N 1094—L. P. Tylk ) Richmond Fire De- 
partment, Ri ond, Virginia, who brought in the 
Richmond Police Department It takes a feller to 
‘bring in’ a rll 

No, 195-—4 V. Lis ) of ie Postal at Baton 
Rouge, responsible for the Stanocola Office Employees 
Federal ¢ lit | " 

No. 1o6-—!I I Hur ) iso of the Baton 
Rouge Posta ranizer { the Breco Employees 
Credit t jon that p 

No. 197—Harold Mose National Director from 
Louisiana : F. ¢ \. Credit Union at New 
2) ins rganizer f the suthern Division Shell 
Empl es ( Unior 

No, LOS James A, Dacu of the Texas Dacuses— 

is guy ul 1 22 « nions in December and 
is after ‘lom’'s record of even credit unions in 24 
ours of the | ( \. Credit Union at Houston 
organizer of the Houston Gas & Fuel Employees, 
Credit Union of Houston jimmy does get home 
mce in awhile! I think he organized that one on his 
vedding day; that wha id up the ceremony!!) 
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No. 199—H. C. Zeis brought us pretty close to the 
second century. He belongs to the St. John Baptist 
Credit Union and organized the St. Louis Public 
Schools. 


Stand up, boys, and give a cheer! 
The second century is here!! 
Throw up your hat—and stir up the 
embers! 
The Founders’ Club has 200 members!!! 


No. 200—Ladies and gentlemen—No. 200 is F. O 
Watt of the Walworth Credit Union (of those good 
old Massachusetts credit unions) and his new credit 
union is in his company at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Thanks a million!! 

And we start the new century most auspiciously 
with none other than Paul Bell, very much in person! 
Paul is the founder of the credit union chain in the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company and comes in 
with the Kemba Memphis! 

No. 202 is none other than Chester H. Tibbets of 
the Minnesota Power & Light, who brings us Stones 
Employees Credit Union of Duluth. 

No. 203 is Ray H. Spencer of the Interstate Em- 
ployees Credit Union, organizer of the Dubuque 
Teachers Credit Union, Dubuque, Iowa. 

No. 204 is from Kansas—J. E. Brock of the South- 
west Government Employees Credit Union, organizer 
of Fairmont Credit Union of Dodge City, Kansas. 

No. 205—Peter J. Crotty is the credit union leader 
in Niagara Falls. He belongs to the Postal Employees 
Credit Union and organized the Kimberly-Clark 
employees. 

No. 206 is none other than the always smiling and 
happy Emil V. Riley of the Los Angeles Postoflice 
who has helped us so many times when in that vicin- 
ity. His new credit union is the Adohr Milk Farms 
Federal Credit Union 

No. 207 is M. V. Simpson of Wichita (Kansas) 
Postoffice: his new credit union serves Transporta- 
tion Employees. 

No, 208 is another veteran, one of the real Massa- 
chusetts leaders, Richard L. Courtenay of the Octane 
Credit Union, responsible for the Bayway Employees 
Credit Union at Bayway, New Jersey, and many 
other Standard Oil groups. 

No. 209 is from his credit union—John F. Spearin, 
responsible for the Stanocola Mechanical Employees 
Credit Union at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

No. 210 hails from Omaha—J. M. Legg of the Fair- 
mont Employees who organized the Fairmont 
Columbus Employees 

No. 211 is from Texas, up near where it joins 
Arkansas: J. E. Meador, of the Texarkana Postal 
Credit Union, who organized the Cotton Belt Railway 
Employees Credit Union 

No. 212 is our old friend I. R. Wagar of the Brach 
Credit Union, organizer of the National Carloading 
Employees Credit Union 

No. 213—stand at attention, please! Eyes front— 
the good old salute to No, 213. We welcome Louise 
MeCarren who helped so much at Estes Park and 
who has organized so many Cincinnati credit unions 
we have lost count. She has contributed and is con- 
tributing eaormously to the credit union movement. 
She belongs to the Kemba General Office Credit 
Union and chooses to come in on the Cincinnati 
Lodge 647. yvugh MeCarrens—and the job would 
be done! 

No. 214 Is H. ¢ Michael, from the Fort Worth 
Municipal, organizer of the Fort Worth Press Em- 
ployee .] 

No, 215 is F. R. Richardson of the Kansas City 
Postottice inother veteran who is responsible for 

e Skelly (Kansas City) Credit Union, 

No. 216 is Wyllys G. Stanton of the St. Louis 
FCA Credit Union whose offering is the Shell Wood 
River Federal Credit Union 

No. 217 is Karl 8S. Little, now so active in Utah, 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Credit Union 
of Salt Lake City, organizer of the Salt Lake Railroad 
rransportation Employees Credit Union. 

No. 218 is Wallace W. Warner, Western Union 
credit union pioneer of St. Louis, organizer of the 
Western Union Employees Credit Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C 

No. 219 is the Hon. the Bank Commissioner of 
our State of Wisconsin, Peter A Cleary, long a good 
friend of the credit union, admitted on the basis of 
the Hardware Mutual Credit Union of Stevens Point. 
Mr. Cleary makes our job lots easier in Wisconsin. 

No. 220 is Elmer B. Woeldike of St. Louis Yorkco, 
organizer of the L. E. A. Credit Union of St. Louis 

No. 221 is F. G. Schindler of the Smith & Davis 
Employees Credit Union of St. Louis, organizer of 
the Hotel Jefferson Employees Credit Union of that 
place. 

No. 222 is Westbrook Ruddock of the Dearborn 
Postal, hard worker in Michigan, who brings in the 
Royal Oak Postal Employees Credit Union. 

No. 223 is P. R. Sethro of the Armour Creameries 
at Fargo, No. Dakota (hey, hey! wait a minute— 
inless my memory is failing me this is the first mem- 
ber from North Dakota!) thrice hail!!! He brings in 
the Herbst Fargo Federal Credit Union. 

No. 224—T. R. McClelland of Savannah, Georgia 
takes this number Hie belongs to the Seaboard 
Employees and organized the Central of Georgia. 

No. 225 is National Director James D. M. Mar- 
quette of Baltimore—Maryland pioneer, long, long 
ago eligible to membership who stopped off at At- 
lantic City to look around and was late getting in. 
He chooses from many possibilities the Revere Em- 
ployees Credit Union of Baltimore for his admission 
ticket. — 








No. 226 is C. E. Schauner of the Steffen Employees 
Credit Union who brings in a fine credit union at the 
Carl Graham Company of Wichita, Kansas. 

We have the following additional members waiting 
for initiation (while we get some more stationer 
printed up so that we can scad them their officia 
notification). [ am not sure of the order but it seems 
to be as follows and it looks as though the following 
numbers will be assigned to them. 

No. 227 (gosh this one is dated way back last 
March—we'd better step on the gas!) H. B. Yates of 
the Dallas, Texas Teachers who comes in via the Fort 
Worth Teachers. We owe you an apology, Mr. Yates, 
but your credentials are going right out! 

No. 228 is dated in August (too long ago) and Is 
from H. E. McArthur of Waukegan, Illinois; he is 
responsible for the U. S. Veterans Facilities Credit 
Unies. 

No. 229 (dated in September—am I dlushing!!) is 
from S. H. Chambers of Louisville, responsible for 
the Telco Credit Union of St. Louis. 

No. 230 (also with a September date) is from G. C. 
Hamilton of the McClatchy Newspapers at Sacra- 
mento, coming in through the Fresno Bee Credit 
Union. 

No. 231—Here's another worker—Lewis Armento 
of the State Employees of Albany, New York—a one 
man band who is organizing credit unions every day 
and making a new record for leadership in and about 
Albany, New York His first new credit union was 
within the Albany Fire Department. A million wel- 
comes to youl!!!!! 

No. 232 is from Duluth—Charles B. Diers of the 
Duluth Teachers who organized the Virginia Teachers 
in Minnesota. 

No. 233 (October date) is Henry Uken of the 
Davenport Fire Department, organizer of the credit 
union at the Rock Island Arsenal. 

No, 234 jumps from Iowa to California to find 
D. M. Slaybaugh of the Adohr Milk Farms Federal 
Credit Union basing his application on the Knudsen 
Creamery Employees Federal Credit Union. 

No. 235 is from Minnesota—W. A. Pike of the 
V. E. A. Credit Union organizer of the Eveleth 
Teachers Credit Union. 

No. 236 has been set aside and appropriated to 
Albert C. Belanger who is well known to all members 
of the Illinois Credit Union League. He assists Joe 
in the office and performs, day by day, a multitude of 
services to credit unions and to credit union members 
in Illinois. He organized the 740 Rush Street Credit 
Union and we are proud and happy to admit him to 
the Founders’ Club. 

Then we have a card from W. B. Patterson, from 
Los Angeles, who apparently is eligible and to whom 
we have written for an application in the usual form, 

We are extremely happy to assign numbers 237 
and 238 to two swell guys from Mr. Orchard's de- 
partment; both letters came in at the same time under 
the same date but I know that Mr. Allen will want us 
to give the right of way to Mrs. Fox. Louise H. Fox, 
Vice-President of the Farm Credit Administration 
Employees Credit Union, offers only eleven credit 
unions as her basis of admission. Admitted by 
acclamation!!!! Then W. E. Allen, also of Mr. 
Orchard's staff, gets No. 238 on the basis of the 
thirteen credit unions listed in his letters of the 5th. 
He was formerly treasurer of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration Employees Credit Union. Does he get in? 
Well—rawther!!!! 

Meantime No. 239 is assigned to August Springob, 
responsible originally for the St. Francis Parish 
Credit Union of Miiwaukee and then for St. Anthony's 
Parish Credit Union. 


Oh boy!!! Is the Founders’ Club grow- 
ing? We just can’t seem to keep up with it. 





HELP! HELP! FOUNDERS’ 
CLUB!!! 

Calling all Founders’ Club! 
Calling all Founders’ Club!!! 
The Bridge may go down— 
the Bridge may go down. 
You Can Save It! If Each 
Founders’ Club Member Will 
Turn In Twenty {20-count 
‘em} subscriptions in Febru- 
ary that will be 4760---almost 
5000 subscriptions. Oh boy 
---if you guys will do that you 
will have my eternal grati- 
tude. It may be the difference 
of saving the Bridge!!! 


[“arqeenspee 
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Subscriptions Rates and Plans 


Hk subseription rate for the BRIDGE 

is one dollar ($1.00) per year with 
twelve issues distributed monthly and be- 
ginning with the March issue. In club lots 
—ten or more subscriptions from a credit 
union at the same time—the subscription 
price is fifty cents for twelve issues. We 
shall start publishing in March if we have 
first received 10,000 subscriptions. If the 
subscriptions by March Ist do not warrant 
publication all subscriptions received will 
be returned. This first issue is distributed 
free by the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 

Advertising rates may be had on applica- 
tion. 

We need the help of 

1. each Credit Union League! 

2. each Credit Union Chapter!! 
3. each Credit Union!!! 

1, each Credit Union Member!!!! 

We ask each League to circularize its 
members and to have copies and sub- 
scription blanks available at the League 
office, to mail publicity material and to 
boost subscriptions at the annual meeting. 

We ask each Chapter to bring the 
BRIDGE to the attention of chapter 
members and to urge subscriptions. 

We ask each credit union to subscribe 
to as many copies as possible. The di- 
rectors and committee members should 
be the minimum number to receive copies. 

We ask credit union members to sub- 
scribe and to get their friends to subseribe. 

AN AVERAGE OF TWENTY SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS FROM EACH CREDIT 
UNION MEANS THE SUCCESS OF 
THE BRIDGE FROM THE VERY BE- 
GINNING!!!! 

And the big fellers (with hundreds and 
some with thousands of members) must 
make up for the little fellers (credit unions 
of less than a hundred members). 

One treasurer has already sent in money 
for ten subscriptions. This honor—of 
being the first to back the BRIDGE with 
subseriptions—goes to Franklin H. Smith, 
Treasurer of the Veterans Administration 
Emplovees Credit Union of Washington, 
D.C. Hats off to Frank! You will find his 
check framed and hanging in a place of 
honor in the BRIDGE office (that is, if 
you fellers decide there is to bea BRIDGE!) 
Another swell guy wrote me a sweet letter 
in which he stated that I could rely on 
thirty subscriptions from his credit union 
because “the BRIDGE is the thing we 
need the most!” Thanks a million—a 
million thanks to you! 

The BRIDGE belongs to you. You can 
make it! You can break it! You can leave 
it to George to do the subscribing. Then 
we fail. You can do the subseribing your- 
self and in person. We succeed! 

Get us the subseriptions—10,000 of 
them by March Ist—and we shall earry on! 
After that we must climb in a hurry to 
50,000 but I think we can do it! 

Cordially and Hopefully 


THE BRIDGE 














HERE IS A SUBSCRIPTION BLANK! 
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WHAT IS IT FOR? 
IT IS YOURS TO HELP YOU 
Shout It With SUBSCRIPTIONS 








The subscriptions are the toll without which the BRIDGE cannot operate! 


For a single Subscription please fill this out, cut it out neatly with the scissors and 
mail it with one dollar to The BRIDGE—Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. 


To the BRIDGE: 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 


I want the BRIDGE! Herewith I enclose one dollar which is my toll 
charge entitling me to twelve issues beginning with the March, 1936 
issue, 


Oe 


Address (Street)... . 


pare eta (State) 


Or if you have ten subscriptions (whereupon the toll is reduced to fifty cents 
each) or you want it sent to your board, committees, ete., use this one: 


We want the BRIDGE! We enclose toll at the rate of fifty cents each for which 


send it to the following for one year beginning with the March, 1936 issue: 
Name Address (Street) 


(City) (State) 


eer 


If you can get more than ten—SWELL! Send ’em along and be assured of our 
blessing! Send all subscriptions to The BRIDGE—Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wis 


SAY IT WITH PEN AND INK-~ ’ 
SCISSORS AND MONEY e 
Shout it with 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 








9 
29 
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LOAN PROTECTION’! 


THE CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY! ! 


Organized under the Mutual Life Insurance Company laws of the State of Wisconsin. Owned 
by the credit unions that make use of it. Managed by a Board of Directors composed of the 


Executive Committee of the Credit Union National Association plus National Director Charles 
G. Hyland of Wisconsin. 


It makes available to members only complete protection on most liberal terms against loss 
from death of borrowers. As credit unions pioneered a low cost of credit for working people 


so the Cuna Mutual Society is pioneering a low cost of credit union loans protection, the first 
in this field to establish a low rate! 


IT IS YOUR COMPANY! ITS SUCCESS DEPENDS ON CREDIT UNION LOYALTY TOIT! 
Operating as yet but four full months and starting with nothing it is now 


Operating in Thirty States and is Ready to Operate in all States! 
It Has Already Protected Nearly 18,000 Loans Totalling More than $2,000,000 of Coverage! 


“Not for Profit—but for Service!” 


The CUNA Mutual Society 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 


DIRECTORS 


Claude E. Clarke President Edward A. Filene 
Roy F. Bergengren First Vice-President Claude R. Orchard 
Thomas W. Doig Second Vice-President John L. Moore 
Charles G. Hyland eee Treasurer Edward L. Shanney 
Earl Rentfro Secretary Hubert M. Rhodes 








FREE MATERIWIAL 


It is the policy of the National Association to continue the services in credit union promotion 
originated by the Credit Union National Extension Bureau. We are particularly anxious to 
assist those who would organize new credit unions and those who have organized new credit 
unions and are ready to start doing business. We have, free on application, the following 


work booklets: 


Credit Union Work Booklet No. 1. “Duties of the Credit Committee and of the 
Supervisory Committee” 

No. 2. “Credit Union Bookkeeping Primer—State Laws’”’ 
No. 3. “Credit Union Bookkeeping Primer---Federal Law” 
No. 4. “Some Hints as to Usual Credit Union Practice” 
No. 5. “Twenty Rules for New Credit Unions”’ 

No. 6. “The Place of the Credit Union in Industry” 

No. 7. “Three Questions about Credit Unions”’ 

No. 8. “Parish Credit Unions” 


Also “Federal Credit Unions”, Circular No. 10 issued by the Farm Credit Administration. 


We have complete informative material for free distribution relative to the CUNA Mutual 
Society also relative to the National Association, including membership application blanks, etc., 
and also from time to time current reprints of interest and value. 


Credit Union National Association 


Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 10, column 3) 


T is only when money is used against 
the common good that there is any- 
thing wrong about the process, and the 
vast majority of all emplovers do not want 
money used against the common good. 
The employee learns in credit unions that 
dividends come from earnings-+that obli- 
gations are sacred—that he may combine 
his money with his fellow employees’ 
money, and that together, with it, they can 
stamp out usury. There can be no perman- 
thich intelligently 

nformed and actively interested 


ent state is not built on an 

people. 
The credit unions make for better citizen- 
are all interested in that,— 
employer and emplovee alike. 

And finally the employer in industry is 
doing hard thinking days 
about the basis of a permanent prosper- 
itv. We are all learning how interde- 
pendent we are on a general condition 
which makes for average happiness. There 
may have been a time when prosperity could 
That time is 
over, for we all know that low purchasing 
When 
a credit union takes an employee out of 
the hands of a loan shark—it saves that 
employee appreciable sums of money. The 
employee buys things which he needs 
with the money at the store. The store- 
keeper buys of the manufacturers the 
things which he needs in order to supply 
this increased demand from the worker. 
Spe nding makes worl 
and the 
people in 


ship and we 


some these 


he built on «€ rploiting labor. 


power means curtailed production, 


if spe Ns business, 
total present waste 
interest overcharges, turned into 
neu buying poe? hy enough credit wmnIONS, 

ll total more than we ever ¢ rported to the 
est of the world in the palmie st day of our 
export trade, 

It would spell the difference right now 
between depression and a permanent 
prosperity which will be greater than any 
prosperity. ever enjoyed in this country. 

So the credit union makes an accurate 
diagnosis of certain great imperfections in 
the economic system; it offers the means 
of correction and, in the long run, every- 
one must inevitably benefit. It is my 
opinion that the credit union is the most 
conservative institution of publie service 
developed within the scope of my own 
personal observation. 

It may well be that our credit unions— 
our laws and our program—will be at- 
tacked. We are out to eliminate a great 
social and economie evil and we must be 
prepared to defend our institution. It is 
my belief that the great industrial units 
within which now hundreds of thousands 
of workers are being served by credit 
unions will stand by in any emergency 
which may develop to defend this—our 
common program of human service. 

“We have had many organizations 1n 
this plant’? said a personnel officer to me 
the other day “but I am telling you with- 
out reservation that never has anything 
been of such extraordinary benefit to our 
people as the eredit union!” 

We are proud of our industrial credit 
unions and look forward confidently to 
sustained and continuous progress with 
the credit union movement in industry. 


to millions of 


- 
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He Helps Us A Lot 


OTS of the work of the National 
Association is carried on by volunteers 
who give us extremely valuable service 
and get nothing for it except our gratitude. 
As these men and women are giving you a 
service—you should get acquainted with 
them. At National headquarters we have 
various forms of accounting. The Cuna 
Mutual Society carries on the rather com- 
plicated accounts of a mutual insurance 
company. Then we have the 
accounting of an increasing forms business, 
Shortly we hope to be opening books 
for the BRIDGE as the longed for sub- 
scriptions begin to come in! 


business 


(iosh—but 
I sometimes wonder if we are in for our 
first real 
find ten thousand of our million members 
who will want the BRIDGE fifty cents 
worth!). Then we have the accounts of 
the National Association. 
problems are a part of our daily diet! 
P. D. Holmes, Treasurer of the A. J 
Nystrom Company and identified so long 
with the second eredit union organized in 
Illinois, is an expert accountant, and 
Pres is a member of the Auditing Com- 
mittee of the National Association and 
has, in recent weeks, been installing a 
new accounting system for us. 

This is a labor of love on Pres’s part and 
I, for one, can assure all you credit union- 
ists that he has performed and is per- 
forming an extremely valuable service for 
us. He is making no charge for it and all I 
can sav is ‘“‘Again—thanks a coupla mil- 
lion!’ Pres is also President of the largest 
State League (Illinois), the only League 
to date with three National Directors. 
There too he has been performing a serv- 
ice to us all of extraordinary value. 


disappointment as we try to 


So accounting 





P. D. Holmes 


In this world of sin and sorrow thi 
vanee or destruction of good causes de- 
pends on the eternal contlict between the 
good impulses, the contributions of service 


rendered by some folks, and the bad im- 
pulses which folks 
through ignorance and sometimes through 
thwarted 


other sometimes 
ambition and 
cause of downright Cussedness 
stantly in motion. 

In the credit union movement we are 
most 


sometimes De- 


KeEED Con- 


fortunate on two counts: l we 
have men like Pres Holmes to contribute 
good impulses day by day, men who serve 
us unselfishly and write the life of the 
eredit union in splendid unseltish accom- 
plishment. (2) When Tom and I get blue 
and vou get blue on this job) and things 
seem to be going wrong we get back our 
courage by attempting a list of all the per- 
sons whom we know to be actively hostile 
to CUNA! There million eredit 
union members and we have 
been able to list twenty-five of them who 


are a 
never Ve { 
really are against us. By a vear from now 

we'll have ‘em all! 
is off to Pres Holmes! 


Meantime—my hat 





Free Organization Service 


HERE iS no reason why anyone or any 


group intere sted in credit union or- 
ganization in any State in the Union should 
pay one penny to anyone for services in the 
There 
is no reason why anyone should pay for 
bookkeeping forms more than net cost. 
There is no ‘‘service charge” or ‘‘charge for 
supervision” (other than for examination 
by the department of state having author- 
itv) which should be paid to any one. In 
every State in the Union representatives 
of the local State League or the Credit 
Union National Association (see back 
inside cover for contact) are available to 
assist Interested people to organize eredit 
unions 
[In every State in the Union representatives 
of the Credit Union Seetion of the Farm 
Credit Administration are 
organize credit unions without charge. 


matter of credit union organization, 


without charge, direct or ndirect. 


available to 


The Credit Union National Association 
publishes credit union accounting forms at 
cost and extends long credits to new credit 
unions so that they may pay for the forms 
out of profits. The cost of the initial forms 
for a beginning group of fifty is less than 
fifteen dollars, for a beginning group of a 
hundred less than twenty dollars. 


Credit unions operate under State and 
Federal jurisdiction and will be properly 
examined. The usual requirement is for an 
annual examination and, the examining 
authorities have the right and the obliga- 
tion to close a credit union which is mis- 
managed. The Credit Union National As- 
sociation is a service organization financed 
by its members and it organizes credit 
unions without charge regardless of whether 
they subsequently join the National As- 
sociation or not. 


ANOTHER JOB TO DO 


Continued from page 6, column 3) 
power will inevitably keep more factory 
wheels turning. 

Today Consumer Cooperation is mak- 
It is doing this 
because it is showing the people how they 
dollars and 
dollars by cooperatively pooling their pur- 


ing tremendous strides. 


ean save dollars and more 


chases. The credit union movement must 
enter this financing field to show coopera- 
tors how to eliminate the wastes incidental 
to installment purchasing without losing 
any of the gains of cooperative buying. 
The pattern of cooperative purchasing 
agencies is spreading across the nation, 
They make for increased production of 
goods. That makes for prosperty. 
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* : " * typewriter. When the Credit Union Na- 
Om &ditor tional Extension Bureau was started six- he O; the eA 
teen vears ago the Executive Secretary, 


that historie first day, was coming out of 
Mr. Filene’s office and tripped over a type- 











1} mivae 
ne experience at writer (not a typist the above mentioned 
e tende we of L. C. Smith) which, for no apparent reason, 
ieee MI a was on the floor. Inquiry as to that pe- 


culiar phenomenon disclosed the fact that 
“that typewriter is too old to have any ex- 
change value and is going to the junk pile.” 
So he took it to the new office at 5 Park 
Square as initial equipment and it has 
never even been cleaned! It gets fed a 
new ribbon occasionally and on it have HARLEY HYLAND introduced 
been written the credit union laws of us to this one! It may be older 
forty states, the Federal law, the three than the proverbial hills and, “if 
eredit union books, all the old BRIDGES, you have heard this one” just for- 


the by-laws, booklets, rules and regula- give us. It has to do with the cross- 
tions and now—here it is all ready and 


iwming Editor of the 
Lynn High Sel 
f,acetle, It is Te- 
corded that one 


| 


it announced 





‘torn pictures” in 





e next issue and 





had to eount i ii 
pieture of Lydia 
Pinkham among 


ee 
Fl 
—w, 
> 


theadvertisement 


to make good! CK eyed judge! Before him were pre- 
ie Ne eg a ae ee rarin to go for the new BRID ik. sented for judgment at the opening 


We hope you like our new editor. Look- 
ing ahead to his job we close with the 
invocation to the divinity which in Massa- 


of court one morning three cross- 


hewspape! of Dartmouth ( ollege students 
eyed gents who were accused of 


and was on the editorial staff for three 











Cars, Giraduating from Dartmouth in various offenses. 
1903, he graduated from Harvard Law chusetts is used when the condemned “What is your name?’’, he asked 
Schoo in 1LOO6 lle graduated from the 0 in the dock stands up = take nh the first one. 
| . ‘“May God have Mercy on his Soul! ‘“ ae —_ 
World War with the rank of Captain and a — Johnson” answered the 
written some not very successful books second one. 

except the onl 3 on credit seers all of Greeting to Bert Fowler--He Whereupon the first one turned to 
‘hich are already almost museum pieces. Establishes a Record! the second one indignantly and ex- 
He came to work for the Executive Seere- In the June issue of the FORUM was claimed: “He wasn’t speaking to 
tary of the Credit Union National Exten- an article by Bertram B. Fowler, veteran you!” ae 

on Bureau early in its career and, in June of Estes Park and now the voice of coop- “I know It, piped up the third 
1924, became editor and publisher of the eration in America—or at least one of the prisoner, “I didn’t say anything! 
BRIDGE-—-the pioneering, early edition. most effective of the many fine voices Thereupon, on the suggestion of 
He has now been reealled by the Manag- now being raised in behalf of cooperative the wise judge, all four of them closed 

ng Director of the Credit Union National effort. It stirred up a lot of interest. their eyes and they went on with the 
\ssociation to edit our publication. Like Then it was reprinted in the R saders business! 
most writers he is eccentric; a dreamer Digest and we got more reaction from it For next montha prize of five dollars 
and an impractical fellow, called by than from anything else ever printed about cash money) for the best story if a 
those who love him most ‘“‘an idealist.’’ the credit union—at least ten times as good one comes in! 
He does the editorial work of the BRIDGE much, speaking conservatively—thousands . 
nights and Sunday and holidays and some — of inquiries from all over the world! 
of his stuff will doubtless be written when Thanks a billion to Bert Fowler—may A friendly gesture! Send your credit 
he is sound asleep at his typewriter! In- his shadow never grow less! The coopera- union friend the BRIDGE for a year! 
cidentally the equipment of the BRIDGE tive movement in America is going deep Just send us his name and fifty cents. 

consists of a prehistorie L. C. Smith into debt to Mr. Fowler. We'll do the rest! 





























Introducing a Group of Credit Union Leaders! 


On this page and the next we have a group of State League Presidents and Managing Directors—not all of them as 
ome of the pictures are still coming in as we go to press. Some of our fellers also are camera shy and it is proving quite 
to get some of the boys to have their pictures took. We'll have all the missing brethren in the next issue. Mean- 


time let s start introductions at the top of the next page (the inside back cover) and run down through the distinguished 
rt the right of the paze and then turn left and journey across right to left onto this page in orderly proces- 


n, ending up with the informal pictures at the upper left of this page 
Here we go! Managing Director Cliff Skorstad (Minnesota), Managing Director A. Westergaard (lowa), National 
lreasurer Clarke (Ohio), Managing Director Seibert (Nentucky), Managing Director Davis (Georgia), Managing Di- 


(suenther (Michigan), Managing Director Moore (California), Managing Director Marquette (Maryland)—turn 
» meet some Presidents! Next to the right end President Borders (Nebraska), President Weidler (Kentucky 


President Jones (Indiana), President Smith (Michigan), President Hutchins (lowa), President Murphy (North Caro- 
na), President Augustus (Ohio), and on this page still moving to the left, Managing Director Rhodes (North Carolina), 
Managing Director Haney Hoskins (Oklahoma), President Dunham (Colorado), Managing Director Smith (Louisiana), 
NI ging Director Hays (Colorado), Managing Director Boyd (Nebraska), Managing Director Boberg (Washington). 
President Hopkins (Rhode Island), which brings us to the informals and right over Mr. Hopkins we find Managing 
Director Zehrung (Oregon: and right side of him President Keller (Oregon) right above Mr Zehrung is President-Manag- 
ng Director Triebe (Tet.nessec) and his lovely little daughter who we adopt herewith as official mascot for this issue 
if w v cose 10.000 subscribers the credit will go to her). We conclude with the first letter ol the alphabet- 
Alal nd Managing Director Clyde C. Parker. 
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( redit UNIONS for uSé 


In this issue we 
sre proud to present 
a splendid grour 
of State Leagus 
Presidents and Mar 
aQing Directors wh 
are identified om 
page 32. Some pi 
tures came int 


issue 


The job of CUNA is to put the Credit Union National Map together 


r 
ae 
. 


Credit Union (ontacts 


The Credit Union National Association -- Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut... 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 


Wisconsin 


~ 


z 


THE STATE LEAGUES: 


Managing Director 


CLypE C, PARKER 
WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 
H. F. INGRAM 

JoHn L. Moore 
FRANK L. Hays 

L. R. NIXON 

F. H. SMITH 

(JEORGE A. Gross 
Moses C, Davis 
Josepx S. DeERAmMusS 
G. A. MILLETT 

\. WESTERGAARD 

C. E. SCHAUNER 
({ARFIELD SEIBERT 

L. EMory SMITH 
JaMES D. M. Marquerrtt 
LINCOLN D. Lyncu 
KARL GUENTHER 
CLIFFORD QO. SKORSTAD 
P. P. McGEE 

B. F. HiLtLeEBRANDT 
(i. W. Boyp 

W. D. ABRAMSON 

H. M. Ruopes 
CLAUDE E. CLarK! 
HANEY HOSKINS 

KE pGAR ZEHRUNG 

H. A. HANEMANN 
Amos L. LACHAPPELL} 
J. GORMAN THOMAS 

KE. J. TRIEBE 

C. T. BERGERON 
KARL S. LirrLe 

KE. L. Freitp 

Pau. A. Bopere (East 
C. A. ANpRuUs (West) 
JosePpH A. KUEMMEL 


To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National Association. 


Address 


1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
20 East Second St., Tucson, Arizona 
4801 Prospect Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 
P. O. Box 964, Oakland, Cal. 

City Hall, Denver, Colo. 

Senior H. S., New Britain, Conn. 

129 E. Dadison Ave., Riverdale, Md. 
City Engineers Office, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Room 228, P. O. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines, la. 
1435 Laura, Wichita, Kansas 

2817 Field Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

U.S. Post-Office, Baton Rouge, La. 
803 Venable Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 

R. 3 Box 1315, Detroit, Mich. 

1954 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg, Miss. 

1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
3502 Harrison, Omaha, Neb. 

821 3rd Place, Plainfield, N. J. 

U.S. Post-Office, Raleigh, N. C. 

1940 East 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Armour and Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
U.S. Post-Office, Portland, Oregon 

20 North Office Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
301 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston, S. C. 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Box 534., Dallas, Texas 

865 Amanda Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 
U.S. Post-Office, Richmond, Va. 

U.S. Post-Office, Spokane, Wash. 

604 County-City Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
2903 No. 36th, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


o late 
for use and will be 
presente mas the nex? 

























































WHAT HAS YOUR CREDIT UNION TO GAIN? 


from making use of the 


PRINTING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
of the 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 











We have (January Ist) installed equipment until we now have machinery for 
all sorts of printing, including color jobs. We have also of that date com- 
pletely reorganized the department, which on February Ist will be in charge 
of a well trained print shop manager who has already had extensive experience 
managing a successful credit union. We are in process of making time and 
cost studies of all credit union bookkeeping forms, both State and Federal, 
and we anticipate issuing early in February a new price list which will mate- 
rially reduce prices if the cost studies warrant. 








Note further that these forms will be sold at low rates and that all net profits 
resulting from the operation of the Department will be returned to the State 
Leagues on a patronage dividend basis, figured on the amount of forms 
business in each year from each state. There will not be a single penny of 
profit to the National Association (which is a service organization) nor to 
any individual. 


We are ready to quote you on special forms! 
We are ready to quote you on all of your incidental printing! 
We are ready to quote a price on all state league and chapter publications! 




















We will shortly (about February 20th) have organized an effective purchasing 
department to handletypewriters, adding machines, accounting machinery, 
safes and the great miscellany of credit union material! 


This Department is now ready and equipped for your complete service! 











Address: 
Printing and Supply Department 


Credit Union National Association 
Raiffeisen House 
Madison, Wisconsin 


If it’s Printing You Want---Let Your Own Print Shop Figure 





And so we adie down the Curtain on ‘the first Bridge 
WILL IT EVER GO UP AGAIN? YOU ALONE KNOW THE ANSWER 


SHOUT IT WITH demntmnasiannninel 




















